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CHRONICLE 


The War.—In Flanders the Germans have bombarded 
the Belgian positions near Dixmude but without notable 
results. North of Ypres, between Steenstraete and Het 
Sas they have repeatedly endeavored 
to cross the Yser Canal, but without 
success. In Artois the British have 
lost from 100 to 300 yards of trenches on a front of more 
than a mile on the heights of Vimy. In Cham- 
pagne the French have blocked a number of attempts on 
the part of the Germans to advance in the Somme-Py sec- 
tor between St. Hilaire and St. Souplet. In the Verdun re- 
gion the offensive has been mainly on the side of the 
Germans, who have made gains south and north of Hill 
287, in the ravine between Hill 304 and Mort Homme 
Hill, and on the northern slopes of Mort Homme Hill. 
East of the Meuse the French have recaptured the Haud- 
romont quarries and a portion of Fort Douaumont. 

In Russia the Germans have been on the offensive near 
Illuxt, Lake Miadsiol and in the vicinity of Smorgon, 
south of Krevo, at Pulkarn and Olyka, and at Novo Alex- 
inetz. The Russians report that in these places they have 
repelled all attacks. In Galicia, along the upper and lower 
Strypa there have been a number of engagements be- 
tween the Austrians and the Russians, but the general 
situation in this district remains the same. In Egypt, 
near the border of Palestine, British warships have shelled 
El Arish. In Armenia there has been fighting between 
Bitlis and Diarbekr, where the Turks have apparently 
checked the Russian progress. In Persia,. however, the 
Russians have captured Sekkis and arrived at Bade. Fur- 
ther south they have advanced from Kasr-i-Shirin and 
are now facing large Turkish forces five miles from the 
Mesopotamian border at Khanikin. The British War 
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Office has officially announced that a force of Russian 
cavalry has joined the British on the Tigris, about 
twenty-five miles south of Kut-el-Amara. 

The surprise of the week was the sudden development 
of the Austrian offensive in the Alps. The attack began 
with a violent bombardment of the Italian positions from 
Lake Garda to Montefalcone. This 
artillery fire became very intense be- 
tween the Adige River and the Val 
D’Astico. The Italians, it seems, were taken .unawares 
and were unable to withstand the infantry assaults which 
followed. Accordingly the Austrians forced the evacua- 
tion of Mori and advanced on the west side of the Adige 
as far as Monte Baldo, which is still held by the Italians. 
On the east side of the Adige the Austrians captured 
Marco, cleared the Terragnola plateau, took the villages 
of Moschera and Piazza, and attacked Monte Maggio 
from the south. At the same time they drove the Italians 
from the northern portion of the Lavarone plateau, and 
began the attack on Monte Maggio from the north. The 
Italians were outnumbered and were inferior in artillery, 
and as a consequence they retired south from the ridge. 
Crossing after the retreating Italians, the Austrians cap- 
tured Costabella, and began to bombard the Italian posi- 
tions on Monte Santo. Meantime they had descended the 
Arsa valley. Monte Santo was thus brought between two 
fires and the Italians found themselves unable to hold it, 
with the result that this important position fell into the 
hands of the Austrians. Further to the east the Austrians 
also drove the Italians from the northern side of the Val 
Sugana, and are now seriously threatening Borgo. The 
Austrians’ advance varies from three to five miles, and in 
some places has crossed into Italian territory. Both sides 
are hurrying reinforcements, and the battle is rapidly 
developing on a large scale. 


Austrian Offensive 
in the Alps 
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France.—Owing to the efforts of M. Maurice Barrés 
a “Fédération Nationale d’Assistance aux Mutilés des 
Armées Terre et de Mer,” has been organized to 
unite all local associations for the 
help of French war-cripples. The 
Federation proposes to procure for 
the .crippled soldiers and sailors the artificial limbs 
needed, to teach them some suitable trade and to find 
them a situation. The Echo de Paris has already raised 
$340,000 for the work. The Federation has affiliated 
associations and homes for the cripples in most of the 
larger towns and cities. Of the $340,000 raised by the 
Echo de Paris, $100,000 have been reserved for the pro- 
vincial associations. Near Lyons, the first school of 
agriculture has been opened for war-cripples who have 
been farmers. Here they are trained to continue their 
work with the aid of artificial limbs. A similar school 
is to be opened near Beauvais. It is a difficult task to 
provide the wounded with the artificial limbs suitable, as 
the Government has commandeered the supply, and has 
at times to furnish apparatus not fitted to the work in- 
tended. Asa rule the Federation supplies artificial limbs 
only to the mutilated soldiers who are being “reeducated” 
in its homes. Up to January 1, 1916, 1,080 apparatuses 


Helping the War- 
Cripples 


had been furnished. 

Two classes of cripples are “reeducated” in Paris, 
those who stay with their families or friends, and those 
who are housed and lodged by the Federation. One hun- 
dred and fifty cripples belonging to the former class are 
“retaught” their former trade of shoemakers, tailors, 
tinsmiths, etc., in the various homes. Others are taught 
glass-blowing, toy-making, etc. To these non-resident 
cripples the Federation allows about seventy cents a day 
and pays all the expenses of their “reeducation.” 

Crippled soldiers without home or friends are cared 
for at the Federation Home, 28 Quai de la Rapée. The 
report issued from the above address and from which 
we are gathering these details, says that the Home treats 
all with impartiality “without distinction of politics or 
religion.” A committee of ladies looks after the welfare 
of the inmates. Many of the latter are “retaught” vari- 
ous trades, and with their work have managed to some 
extent to make the home self-supporting. The average 
cost for each cripple per day is about ninety-four cents. 
A savings system is arranged so that the men may have 
a small sum on leaving. The work is becoming quite 
popular. The Paris report informs us that the Federa- 
tion for French War Cripples has an American Bureau 
at No. 20 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


Germany.—It is mentioned as a very gratifying sign 
for Germany that while various belligerent countries are 
struggling with recruiting difficulties Bavaria has been 
able to recall from the front all sol- 
diers who have completed their 
forty-fifth year, restoring them to 
their peaceful occupations. In accounting for the 


Bavarian Soldiers 
Recalled 











abundant supply of men which Germany is said to pos- 
sess in spite of the long duration of the war the follow- 
ing reason is offered in Heer und Politik: 


Since the Quadruple Alliance actually has many more men at 
its disposal than Germany and her allies, it is natural to ask 
how it is possible for the preponderance shown by Germany to 
extend itself likewise to her supply of troops. The main reason 
is to be found in the skill of our leaders, who achieve the greatest 
results possible with the smallest losses, not merely in defensive 
warfare but likewise in correctly launching their attacks. A 
Swedish paper recently spoke of the Verdun offensive as a 
model of its kind, since the attacks were almost entirely carried 
on by artillery and the greatest saving of men was effected. The 
art of German generalship consists in saving the men; the loss 
of our enemies, in squandering their soldiers. 


Though desirous of peace, Germany claims to have 
vast resources of men for all future emergencies. The 
continued offensive of Germany and Austria is certainly 
a sign of strength. 

Since October, 1914, an American relief kitchen has 
been conducted at Berlin by voluntary contributions from 
Americans only, furnishing warm midday meals to 
several hundred families. The un- 
dertaking was prompted, according 
to the American Association of Com- 
merce and Trade in Berlin, “by the many acts, both 
official and private, indicative of good feeling toward 
Americans sojourning in Germany.” Such sentiments, 
it adds, “between two countries which have for centuries 
lived in harmony and friendship” should be regarded of 
value, “even in a business sense.” That commercial re- 
lations between the United States and Germany will be 
more close after the war than ever in the past is the 
opinion of the Secretary of the Imperial Treasury, Dr. 
Karl Helfferich: 


Then, no doubt, our relations will be more direct than ever 
before, since up to now a large part of the business transacted 


Germany and the 
United States 


. between the United States and Germany was negotiated through 


Great Britain. Great Britain has lost, certainly with the Central 
Powers, and, I venture to say, more or less with the whole 
world, its standing as the world’s commercial agent. What hap- 
pened to private individuals of German nationality in Great 
Britain, the confiscation of privately owned goods and securities, 
may be inflicted on the citizens of any other nation in some 
future war. 


The recent excellent American banking reforms, he 
believes on the other hand, will enable our country “to 
finance the world’s commerce in a manner worthy of the 
United States.” 


Great Britain——The Compulsory Service Bill passed 
the House of Commons on May 17, and is now before the 
Lords. The Bill will become effective one month after 
its passage. While the enactments 
provide for the establishment of 
an army reserve for industrial work, 
it is generally recognized that this is the weakest clause 
of the proposed measure. England’s power to carry on 
the war depends very largely on her ability to maintain 
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the policy of “business as usual.” This she has done up to 
the present; whether she will be able to continue it, de- 
pends upon the wisdom of the present legislation and the 
prudence with which it is applied. ‘The slackers in gen- 
eral,” reports the Month, “made the Compulsory Service 
Act necessary. The married slackers are now making 
it odious. The resulting reluctance of the attested mar- 
ried men to serve is doubtless natural, but more natural 
than exemplary.” Eight members of an association styl- 
ing itself “The National Committee of the No Conscrip- 
tion Fellowship” were recently punished for the publi- 
cation of a pamphlet denouncing the war as immoral, and 
demanding the repeal of the Act. Other signs of dissatis- 
faction have also been noted, but there is no reason to 
believe that the measure does not receive the approval of 
the country as a whole. 

The tremendous growth of direct as compared with in- 
direct taxation was recently commented upon in the 
House of Commons by Mr. W. S. Hewins, who warned 
the country against underestimating 
the economic strength of the Central 
Powers. In reply, Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain, Secretary for India, agreed with Mr. Hewins to 
the extent of admitting that it is a wiser policy for any 
country to conserve and develop its own resources, rather 
than to place reliance on the possibility of economic fail- 
ure on the part of her enemies. The Secretary held, how- 
ever, that compared with the wealth of Great Britain, 
the fmancial powers of Germany were small, and that 
although the increase in direct taxation was doubtless a 
burden, the abundant returns proved that the country 
was bearing it without undue strain. 


Increased Direct 
Taxation 


Ireland.—News from Ireland has begun to arrive. 
During the week the Cork Weekly Examiner, the Dublin 
Sunday Independent and the Irish Catholic reached the 
office of America. Unfortunately 
the able and courageous New /reland 
and the Leader have not as yet ar- 
‘rived. The Cork Examiner carries a long article on the 
uprising, taken from the English Daily Telegraph. There 
is also an editorial in which the uprising is called a “mad 
project;” the Nationalists are declared out of sym- 
pathy with the whole affair, and Carson and the Kaiser 
are denounced. The /ndependent fixes the blame pri- 
marily on Birrell, secondarily on Carson, and the Jrish 
Catholic expresses its opinion in these words: 


The Uprising 


We have no intention at the present moment of expressing at 
length our view of the partially socialistic and partially alien 
outbreak which has just been suppressed in our midst, but not 
before it had inflicted grievous anxiety, loss, and sorrow on 
many of the most worthy among our citizens of every class and 
creed. The movement which has culminated in deeds of un- 
paralleled bloodshed and destruction of property in the capital 
of Ireland was as criminal as it was insane. Only idiots or luna- 
tics can ever have supposed that it could -prove successful. 
Traitorous and treacherous as it undoubtedly was, it was most 
of all traitorous and treacherous to our native land. To us, 





however, it seems that the immediate practical need is for the 
Parliamentary representatives of the country and our leading 
citizens of all sections to unite in pressing on the responsible 
authorities the imperative importance of adopting measures, 
financial and otherwise, for the removal of the difficulties which 
now confront many of our people. Cruel and enormous losses 
have been inflicted on numerous law-abiding citizens, and it 
seems to us that, in face of this regrettable fact, it is the bounden 
duty of the Government to make known their readiness to pro- 
vide at once the credit or the funds required to mitigate the 
disastrous effects of an intolerable outrage, not only against the 
law but against all the principles of common sense and the pri- 
mary instincts of loyalty to Ireland. The Treasury has helped 
with generous hands the victims of German aggression in Eng- 
land, and we fail to recognize how any other attitude can reason- 
ably be adopted in the case of this country. Dublin, happily, has 
no need to ask for alms, and there is no reason why any Gov- 
ernmental aid afforded should not be of a kind repayable within 
a reasonable period, but no one who realizes the present shat- 
tered conditions of a once prosperous city can fail to realize also 
that, if she is to speedily regain the position she long occupied 
as one of the most beautiful of the capitals of the world, gener- 
ous assistance must be extended by the State to the victims of a 
deplorable disaster. We feel that we need add nothing at 
present to what we have already written, save to invoke the 
prayers of our readers for those who have fallen in the conflict 
now ended. 


Strangely enough many of the secular papers take a 
more lenient view of the matter. Thus the Nation de- 
clares that Liberals expected a more deliberate and 
merciful dealing, as well as a more authoritative inter- 
vention of the civil power. Continuing it says» 


Who was the true author of the Irish reaction to force? Who 
but Sir Edward Carson? Of his acts and words the shattered 
streets in Dublin and the dead boys and men, English and Irish, 
that strewed them are the sad monuments. When the Ulster 
rebels captured post-offices, cut telegraph and telephone wires, 
held up coast-guards and custom-house officers, . . . they 
furnished the working model of the Dublin émeute. 


If the opinion of the editor of the English Observe. 
can be taken as a criterion, a compromise would not be 
unacceptable to certain classes in England. He says: 


The only real method of an Irish settlement is to revive the 
Buckingham Palace conference, which broke down before the 
war chiefly on the narrow question of Tyrone. We assume that 
this will be the Premier’s main proposal. It is desirable that the 
settlement be molded between the Irishmen themselves, and we 
hope that if the Buckingham Palace conference is resumed, its 
basis will be somewhat enlarged so as to embrace men like Sir 
Horace Plunkett, who was not included before. But, above all, 
more depends upon Sir Edward Carson and John Redmond 
than ever depended on Irishmen before. Cannot Redmond 
and his friends concede the exclusion of Ulster at the outset 
in order to get an immediate settlement? Cannot Carson and 
his friends agree to joint sessions, meeting alternately in Dublin 
and Belfast, for the management of common Irish affairs? Let 
every effort be made at first for inclusion, and if this does not 
work, then let all Ulster be excluded for a time. On such terms 
there will be in a few years one Irish Parliament for one Irish 
nation. 


That the proximate settlement proposed would be ac- 
ceptable to the vast majority of the Irish people, is most 
unlikely. 
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Mexico.—The following letters written by Yucatanians 
give some faint idea of the savagery of Alvarado and his 
bandits who are continuing their work of destruction: 


ae Dear FATHER TIERNEY: 

Two Pitiable Alvarado, the man designated by Car- 
Letters ranza to put into practice the ideals of this 
revolution in the unhappy State of Yucatan, has just committed 
the most scandalous outrages imaginable against the religion of 
the majority of the inhabitants of this unfortunate region, which 
for more than a year has been suffering untold martyrdom at 
the hands of the Constitutionalist leaders, who persecute us with 
impunity because they are supported by the recognition and 
friendship of the United States. Besides the outrages which 
you have already noted in your valiant review, the following 
occurred in Merida during the first week of the current month. 
On May 1 Labor Day was celebrated. A few Spanish and 
Cuban agitators brought together a group of 200 street-car men, 
whom they inflamed by anarchistic and anti-religious speeches. 
This done, the leaders led the mob, with the consent and ap- 
proval of Alvarado, to the few churches which still remained 
open. There they indulged in acts of vandalism, destroying the 
statues, the altars, the sacred vessels and everything they found. 
After this work of destruction, they closed the churches and 
went through the city, carrying the fragments of the sacred 
objects and shouting blasphemies against God and religion. 
Later in the day they attempted to break into private houses in 
order to destroy the statues and other pious objects therein, and 
to “defanaticize” the residents, as their phrase has it. The in- 
mates resisted, not with arms, because Alvarado has deprived us 
of all kinds of weapons, but with boiling water, chairs and what- 
ever was at hand. The assailants gave way before the onslaught 

and did not carry out their purpose. 

In two of the churches attacked, groups of Catholic citizens 
fought a hand-to-hand fight with the bandits, but the latter, 
supported by the soldiers, were able to accomplish their purpose. 
Next day Father Ortiz went to the church to say Mass. He 
managed to gain entrance and to celebrate amidst the wreckage, 
but he was immediately reprehended by the officials who for- 
bade him to exercise his ministry. Later Alvarado decreed the 
expulsion of the few priests left in Yucatan, so that soon we 
shall be entirely deprived of the Sacraments and of the right to 
practise our religion. This is Alvarado’s purpose. On several 
occasions he has declared that he intends to abolish religion 
completely and forever. The most intense anguish is in the 
heart of every decent citizen of Yucatan. A lady of the city 
(Merida) described our feelings when she said: “The day has 
passed and the only thing that can give us consolation is the 
thought that we are a little bit nearer to eternity and that so too 
are the bandits.” The poor people of Yucatan know that in the 
United States dwell well-nigh 20,000,000 people who feel and 
believe as the Yucatanians feel and believe, and it hurts us to 
think that your great republic, mother of liberties and protector 
of rights, has held out the hand of fellowship to bandits and op- 
pressors. 

These bandits are the men who, according to the words of 
your President, are attempting to give freedom to the submerged 
eighty per cent of the Mexican nation! On May 7 the Catholics 
of Merida held a meeting to protest against the savage outrages 
committed. Alvarado at once ordered the people dispersed. 
They gave way under pressure of force and went in a body to 
police headquarters. The police came forth in fighting array 
and threatened to fire into a group of women. These women 
called the police cowards and dared them to fire. In the end a 
great number of people were arrested, laborers and manufac- 
turers and capitalists and in general people of all classes and 
conditions, including a number of women and girls who, to the 
consternation of their relatives, were kept in prison for several 





hours. In the prison the manifestants kept up their loud pro- 
tests against the attacks on religion. This is happening, dear 
Father, in a part of Mexico where the Carranza régime boasts 
that it is in absolute control and where nobody has opposed it 
by any real show of force. All this gives you an idea of the 
much-vaunted liberty promised us. Will you not make a fervent 
appeal to Americans, in your own ardent and energetic way, 
protesting against this awful tyranny sanctioned and supported 
by the United States? Ask for American sympathy for us, the 
sufferers, not for the despicable bandits. Tell your people our 
sorrow; let them know that our grief is indescribable. They 
cannot mean to torture us, who have never injured them, by giv- 
ing support to tyrants, blasphemers, ravishers of women and 
girls. Our tribulation is great, but one conviction supports us. 
We cannot believe that the gates of hell will prevail. 


The second letter, written after the one just quoted, 


reads in part: 
On May 8, nothwithstanding threats, some four thousand peo- 


ple gathered in St. John’s Square and paraded through the 


streets, acclaiming God and Our Lady of Guadaloupe and de- 
manding that the churches be reopened. The manifestation 
reached such proportions that Alvarado became frightened and 
ordered two churches to be opened. 

This is the condition of Yucatan: conditions in other 


parts of the country are worse. 


Rome.—Rome reminds us that on Pentecost Monday, 
June 12, this year, occurs the eleventh centenary of Pope 
St. Leo III. For 1,100 years he has slept in the 

chapel of St. Leo I, the Great, in 
oe done St. Peter’s. A still more striking 
Centenaries : ‘ , 
memorial of this great Pope is the 
disc of porphyry set in the center of the pavement, one 
of the first objects to strike the visitor on entering the 
Basilica. It was on this disc formerly occupying the 
center of the sanctuary in old St. Peter’s that Charle- 
magne knelt to receive from the hands of Leo III “the 
imperial crown which renewed the Roman Empire of the 
West, created a new Europe, and established peace on a 
firmer basis than it had known for many centuries.” 
Leo’s motto: Gloria in excelsis Deo et in terra pax 
hominibus bone voluntatis, is still recorded, Rome adds, 
in the ancient mosaic of his Triclinium which may be 
seen on the external wall of the Scala Santa, with the 
word Pax, occupying the summit of the arch. 

On July 16, another Papal anniversary will be cele- 
brated, the seventh centenary of Pope Innocent III, 
whose remains rest in St. John Lateran. Leo XIII looked 
to Innocent as his model in the Papacy and chose to 
be buried beside him. Innocent III in the thirteenth cen- 
tury raised the Papacy to the height of its power, and 
as Rome well says, the princes, kings and emperors of 
the eastern and western world appealed to him to settle 
their disputes. According to some authors, it was In- 
nocent III who introduced into the Agnus Dei of the 
Mass the third response: “Give us peace,” instead of 
“Have mercy on us.” These two centenaries coming so 
close together will emphasize the truly beneficent and 
world-wide influence exerted by the Pope in the cause 
of permanent peace and order. 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 





The Charities Investigation: The Testimony 


LL things considered the testimony given before the 
Strong Commission by the enemies of private 
child-caring institutions of New York City is unfair to 
a scandalous degree. This is all the more significant be- 
cause the witnesses knew the truth: they knew that the 
institutions which they attacked are safeguarding the 
health and morals of the inmates, and promoting their 
education ; yet these men employed most sinister methods 
in an effort to create the contrary impression. 

It is quite impossible to examine all their testimony 
and happily it is unnecessary to do so. A few examples 
chosen at random are amply sufficient to establish the 
thesis that crafty men used crafty means to discredit 
what they should have praised. 

Amongst the chief witnesses, heroes in a sordid drama, 
were Messrs. Kingsbury and Folks, the latter a very 
Cassius to the former, or perchance his friend, guide and 
philosopher. For apparently Folks directed Kingsbury 
along the dark, devious path of intrigue, a fact that the 
Commissioner of Charities was loath to admit. 

These two men lunched together in New York, on No- 
vember 17, 1915; after lunch, that same day, they went 
together to the Albany train; they boarded that train to- 
gether, about three o’clock in the afternoon; they spent 
four hours together on that train; they took dinner to- 
gether on that train; they were together in Albany on the 
night of their arrival there; they were together in that 
city the day after their arrival there. In other words 
they performed together a series of acts extending over 
a long space of time, a fact which all men who are not in- 
tellectually abnormal can and do remember with some 
degree of distinctness. But behold, what took place a 
short time afterwards! Mr. Kingsbury was on the wit- 
ness stand; Mr. Kingsbury, the man who criticized the 
ethics and the pedagogy of private institutions, was testi- 
fying. The topic under review was the Folks-Kingsbury 
trip to Albany. The witness was asked: “Where did 
you meet Mr. Folks?” Heanswered: “In Albany.” He 
was then asked: “By appointment?” He replied: “Well, 
I was there attending the State Conference of Charities.” 
Later Mr. Kingsbury’s questioner again referred to this 
subject as follows: “By the way, you said you met Mr. 
Folks in Albany when you took the letter (of complaint) 
of the Mayor to the Governor?” The witness weakening 
a bit, responded: “J think that is my recollection.” Just 
here his temerity returned and he added: “J did.” This 
was Kingsbury’s first testimony. This is the only thing 
he remembered about an incident with which were con- 
nected a lunch with Folks, a journey of four hours with 
Folks, a dinner with Folks on the train, a companionship 
with Folks through at least one evening and one day in 
Albany ;—and it is as good an example of evasion and 








chicanery as any in history. Moreover, an interesting 
psychological problem is suggested by it. The function 
of the memory is to preserve, recall and recognize knowl- 
edge once had. Mr. Kingsbury’s memory preserves and 
recalls knowledge he never had. Or is his memory faith- 
ful while his words lack coordination with the whole 
truth, formal and objective? Peculiarly enough the Com- 
missioner has the unusual faculty of recalling most 
vividly things that are not so, especially when they tell in 
his favor. He is therefore a fit subject for the labora- 
tory; experts might be able to determine whether his 
kink is intellectual or moral. 

The testimony just cited was given February 14, 1916. 
From that day to March 22, 1916, the Commissioner’s 
memory remained quite as perverse as a froward child. 
On March 22, 1916, his friend, Folks, the other hero in 
the melodrama, was on the stand. And Folks has a 
wretched memory too. In the present instance that was 
most fortunate, but for a time only. The subject was 
the Albany trip. The opposing counsel queried: “You 
said this morning, in your direct examination, you did 
not go on the train (to Albany) with him (Kingsbury) ?” 
The witness replied: ‘That is my recollection.” This 
question followed: “Do you remember going up with 
Commissioner Kingsbury on the train the day before the 
report was presented?” “I do not remember.” “Do you 
remember taking lunch on the train, or dinner with Com- 
missioner Kingsbury?” “No.” “Do you remember Dr. 
Higgins and Father Ludlow at the same table?’ (The 
transformation of the memory of the witness begins here, 
but it is never completed.) “I remember Dr. Higgins 
and Father Ludlow sat at the table with Com- 
missioner Kingsbury and myself.” “Did they, the 
day before this report was presented to the Governor ?” 
“T am not sure, it may have been.” “Does that enable you 
to refresh your recollection?” “I could verify it from 
my office, but I cannot from memory.” “Did you know 
at the time you went up there, that he (Kingsbury) was 
going for the purpose of presenting a report to the Gov- 
ernor?” “I presume I did.” “You have heard it? Did 
you hear it on the train or in Albany or in New York?” 
“T think I did” (sic.) This happened March 22, 1916. 
Mr. Kingsbury had testified February 14, 1916. For 
slightly over a month his memory remained dormant; it 
was dormant, February 14, February 15, February 26, 
March 1, March 2, March 10, March 18, March 19, 
March 20, March 21, March 22, at four o’clock in the 
morning, at five in the morning, at six, at seven, at eight, 
at nine ;—the crisis is coming: Folks is on the stand, the 
partial truth is being jerked out of him: Kingsbury is 
“touched from on high,” he recovers his wits and on the 
day of miracles, March 22, 1916, “corrects” the testi- 
mony given February 14, 1916. Conclusions are in order 
and the intellect of Aristotle is not required to draw 
them. 

But Mr. Kingsbury did something more remarkable 
than “correct” testimony. He took occasion to spread 
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incorrect and scandalous statements. Here his freakish 
memory was most active in the strangest possible way, 
in his own favor. His words were pathetic too. Here 
they are: 

! can describe some of the things for you. 
Mission of the Immaculate Virgin, I shall never forget the mel- 
ancholy picture that was presented to me by Commissioner 
Doherty verbally, and subsequently in his reports, of these little 
children, heads cropped, sitting at the sides of a long table, on 
backless benches, eating out of tin dishes, as J recall it (with 
their fingers in most cases), some without anything to eat at all. 
Then I remember very well how he described how they jumped 
up in military fashion at the end of the meal, took their pails, 
emptied them into the can from which the soup or stew had 
been dished and that the same can was later taken out, as J re- 
member, to feed the pigs with. That is one thing that 1 remem- 
ber. 

This is quite marvelous: the man who could not re- 
member anything about his important Albany trip re- 
called every detail of a verbal report which included the 
remarkable fact that some children ate from tin dishes, 
without eating anything at all. (sic.) 

This testimony is horrible, soul-stirring; it was wired 
to all corners of the country; it made a splendid head- 
line; it furnished copy to a hundred papers—and it was 
a downright untruth. Sister Felicitas, the lady in charge 
of the dining-room in the accused institution, was called 
to the stand and with a calmness born of truth gave 


the lie direct to Doherty or Kingsbury, or both. Here 


For instance, in the 





is her statement: 

“Is it true that the food which was left in the dishes of the 
boys was poured back into the pails in which it was brought 
and then taken out into the barns?” “They were not taken to 
the barns; they were taken to the scullery, emptied into the 
garbage can in the scullery, and not taken out, as was in the 
paper the other day.” “Were the tin pails that were used on 
the table ever taken out to the pigsty?” “No, sir, they were not.” 
“Were they ever taken out of the building?” “No, they were 
washed immediately.” “And scoured?” “Scoured and shined; 
they are made of tin.” 

Her testimony did not furnish scare headlines for the 
papers. It was the truth; moreover she could not afford 
to hire a press agent and she was serving God not the 
devil. Why then should papers stress her words? Did 
Mr. Kingsbury correct his misstatement? Not he. Good 
men and women, Catholic, Protestant and Jewish, had 
been shocked by his statement—and Mr. Kingsbury? He 
helped to give the calumny permanency and to spread it 
still further. For one Moree, with the consent and finan- 
cial aid of Kingsbury got out an anonymous pamphlet of 
this nature. On the front page was a picture of a pitiable 
waif, pale and wan. Just over the child’s head, in the 
most prominent place, in heavy, black type, was printed 
the lie: “Orphans and Pigs Fed From the Same Bowl, 
City Charities.” Practically the whole pamphlet was 
made up in this way; there were dozens of “scare” head- 
lines and “colored” abstracts from papers friendly to 
Kingsbury. And, mark it well, this document with its 
false and exaggerated statements was issued, with the 
aid and under the sanction of Kingsbury, quite early in 














the investigation which should have been judicial and 
therefore free from even the suspicion of calumnious 
bias. By whom was it issued? By Kingsbury and his 
friends, I repeat. The pamphlet was anonymous; but 
its authors were soon discovered. 

Then Mr. Kingsbury became a very lion of courage. 
On March 25, he told an audience in the Plaza Hotel, 
that Moree, the man who compiled the odious document, 
informed him he could issue the pamphlet if he had the 
money to pay for it, otherwise he could not do it, and, 
continued Mr. Kingsbury, “I went to a friend of mine 
that night and told her we needed $500 for this pamphlet, 
and she gave me the $500. Mrs. Helen Hartley Jenkins 
paid for this pamphlet and she is now proud she did it.” 
That is bad enough, but there is more. When Moree was 
on the stand objection was made that the pamphlet was 


not fair. He answered with the naiveté of a cave-man: 


The objection to it seems to me to be more or less beside the 
point. I have a right to be unfair or not, if I like. That is my 
right. As long as I do not violate any legal obligations of this 
Commission or of the institutions, I have that right. 


In other words private institutions were under attack 
by a man who was unfair, knew he was unfair, claimed 
the right (sic) to be unfair and sent out an unfair docu- 
ment in order to score a point against opponents. What 
is to be thought of a cause that relies on such tactics? 
What of the men who employ them? They may be 
passed over with the speculative remark that men who 
do such things and defend such principles are generally 
classed among moral perverts. 

The publication of this pamphlet involved Mr. Folks, 
yet he did nothing to prevent it; it involved Mr. Can- 
field, another enemy of private charities, yet here is what 
he thought of the matter: 

“And yet, Profesor Canfield, with the proof of this pamphlet 
submitted to your committee and the opinion being expressed 
by all the Board that it would not be a proper thing for the State 
Charities Aid Association to do, you did not lift your hand to 
stop the assistant secretary who had charge of the principal 
work of publication of the association from circulating it?” 
“We did not lift our hands because we did not feel it was neces- 
sary.” “In other words, you were glad to have it go out, but 
you did not want the responsibility.” “No, I personally re- 
gretted that it was going out.” “You regret it now, or did you 
then?” “I did then.” “But you did not think you had a right 
to stop it?” “No, I don’t think I had a right to say to Mr. 
Moree that he must suppress something that he was doing.” 
“And it never entered your mind that it would be the right thing 
to do to say to him that neither would the State Charities Aid 
Association stand sponsor for it, nor should it go out by direc- 
tion of one of its assistant secretaries?” “No.” “That is right, 
is it?” “That’s right.” 


Just here another actor appears on the stage, one 
Oseroff, an “uplifter’’ who makes an easy living by pok- 
ing into other people’s business. In 1915 he “investi- 
gated” private institutions in western Pennsylvania, and, 
of course, found that the “State has burdened itself 
with institutions which are a shame to the State and a 
detriment to the charitable system of which they have 
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parasitically become a part.” The gauntlet had been 
thrown down; a joint commission of twelve men ap- 
pointed by the Pennsylvania Legislature investigated 
Mr. Oseroft’s investigations and rendered this decision: 

In the opinion of the Commission this statement is untrue, 
misleading, and scandalous. It was this statement which gave 
the keynote to the various articles which appeared in the public 
prints. The Commission considers the whole statement as un- 
true in fact and reprehensible in the highest degree. 


Yet this fellow who in the opinion of twelve men is- 
sued an untrue, scandalous statement, was called to tes- 
tify against gentle Sisters who in striking contrast 
to the paid charity worker, Oseroff, have given their 
lives to the poor, without pay. The man from Pennsy]l- 
vania testified with keenness, just as all professional 
fault-finders do. He found that the dentist’s cards in 
one institution had been tampered with. Pressed for 
particulars he became confused; he did not know how 
many cards he had examined, he was not sure that the 
cards had been “doctored,” and altogether he made a 
wretched showing. A Sister from the accused institu- 
tion followed and denied firmly and unequivocally that 
the card had been changed in any way. Oseroff quietly 
disappeared after the benevolent Mr. Strong had allowed 
him to return to the stand to rehabilitate himself. No 
doubt he will be heard of again through the legislature 
of some other State. He must make a living. 

Little remains to be said about this investigation which 
was conceived in iniquity and carried on in hate by the 
base methods described. The little that is unsaid re- 
fers to wire-tapping and the “stolen” telephone con- 
versations. There is a great flurry over this: “real 
naughty” words are spoken, appeals are made to 
patriotism, there are cries of treason and a great deal 
of loud bluster which deceives nobody. Wires were 
tapped ; there is the first outstanding fact. Under the cir- 
cumstances this was a beggarly, unethical act, destructive 

‘of all confidence in officials. At first those who ordered 
the tapping denied it, but ultimately in the face of 
cumulative evidence, they admitted the deed. They might 
as well have admitted it from the beginning. Hardly 
had the wires been touched, when warnings were flying 
thick and fast through the city. Then the fun com- 
menced ; conversations over the wires were “faked,” and 
forthwith subpoenas began to alight everywhere, much to 
the amusement of the initiated. And, imagine it! there 
is circumstantial evidence that Mr. Kingsbury’s counsel 
used some “stolen” conversation as a basis for his ques- 
tions. The fox thought he was playing with the goose, 
and the goose proved to be the fox’s grandfather. Grand- 
father fox toyed with kitten fox, by indulging in bogus 
telephone conversations of this kind: “Are you keeping 
under cover?” “It might be well to stay away until the 
blows are over,” etc., etc. This is amusing; the after- 
math has proven a discomfort to the tappers. But the 
daily papers have made this abundantly plain. They have 


conversations were handed over to Mr. Kingsbury for 
use against his opponents, and that when they ultimately 
came into Mr. Strong’s hands, he magnanimously re- 
turned them to the tappers. In other words the gentle- 
man who presided over the judicial investigation we have 
been considering turned over to the accused the evidence 
against them! This in boastful New York of the 
twentieth century! But the end is not yet. In con- 
clusion, perhaps amongst the enemies of our private in- 
stitutions there is one who will consider this dilemma: 
Either the accused institutions were guilty of the gross 
neglect attributed to them or they were not. If they were 
not guilty, why all this prosecution and persecution? If 
they were guilty, where the necessity of intrigue and lies 
and wire-tapping and all that to prove it? 
Tue Eprror. 


XLVI—The Young Man and Chemistry 


On of the unexpected consequences of the world- 
war now desolating Europe is the sudden revela- 
tion to the modern world of the vast importance of the 
science of chemistry, an importance not restricted to the 
invention and production of death-dealing substances, 
but one felt in all the affairs of life. Chemistry 
touches us in health and in sickness; we depend upon it 
for much of our food and raiment when we are well; and 
for medi¢ine when we are ill. The marvelous expansion 
of the iron industry is due almost exclusively to the 
chemist, whose discoveries have made the ores available 
in their most perfect forms. The farm, the stockyard, 
the factory, now depend largely upon chemistry for their 
successful operation. The tanner’s, the weaver’s, the 
dyer’s craft, without the aid of chemistry would still be 
in their primitive stage of development, instead of being 
extensive industries that now give sustenance and em- 
ployment to thousands and thousands. . 

Consequently the chemist, working in seclusion, “the 
world forgetting and by the world forgot,” has at one 
bound been exalted as the master of modern technical 
industries. Chemistry is now a profession that offers 
the most alluring inducements to young men of ambition, 
industry and a scientific bent of mind; that type of mind 
that can patiently and ploddingly work ‘at a problem in 
spite of obstacles and disappointment, until tireless effort 
is crowned with merited success. Such young men must 
of course have an imagination quick enough to find the so- 
lution of the average chemical problem, enough courage 
to persevere undauntedly in the face of adverse criticism, 
and an intellect sufficiently well-balanced to avoid being 
misled by vain illusions. 

To men of talent, the rewards of the profession are 

high in the industrial field. The young chemist, fresh 

from college, receives, of course, a comparatively small 
salary, for, however well-grounded in theory he may be, 
he is deficient in practical experience. His first work is 
of a routine nature, and is carefully supervised and 





not dwelt much on these facts however: that the stolen 


checked. In large concerns he may be set keeping appa- 
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ratus in condition, graduating from that to the work of 
making analyses of products or to similar tasks re- 
quiring care and attention to detail. After some experi- 
ence, a competent man is entrusted with more complicated 
and delicate analytical work, which presents difficulties 
calling for greater resourcefulness. The final step in the 
career of the analytical chemist, is the testing and stand- 
ardizing of methods of analysis, the improvement and re- 
finement of old ways and the development of new. He 
aims at the simplification of processes by the application 
of fresh principles to familiar problems. It is in the 
laboratory that the chemist is thoroughly tested in regard 
to his capacity for undertaking successfully particular 
branches of work in the industry that employs him. 

The analyst, when his fitness has been demonstrated, 
will be ready to supervise the manufacturing operations 
of those industries in which chemistry plays so large a 
part, such as the refining of petroleum and the making of 
dyes and chemicals. He may then have a technical fore- 
man’s position or assist in some capacity the plant super- 
intendent, a place to which he himself may aspire in time, 
if it lies within his abilities and is in line with his ambi- 
tions. In the natural course of events, he may finally 
become a consulting expert, or even an inventor, and then 
his path to great success is secure. 

As for the financial rewards of the calling, the young 
chemist may receive from $600.00 to $900.00 a year; 
after sufficient experience as an analyst, he may get 
$1,200 to $1,500. Then there is practically no limit to 
the money he can make; all depends on the chemist’s in- 
dustry, ambition and ability. For instance, Dr. L. H. 
Baekeland, of baekelite fame, was once a chemist with the 
Eastman Kodak Company; his invention of a noted 
photographic paper, and of other things, made him a mil- 
lionaire before he was forty-five. One of the most emi- 
nent and successful chemists of the day is Dr. J. B. F. 
Herreshoff, whose improvements and inventions in meth- 
ods of copper refining and’ sulphuric acid manufacture 
have richly rewarded him. 

Instances could be multiplied of chemists both here 
and abroad, who from small beginnings have risen to 
affluence and eminence in a profession of great attraction 
to the profound student, who while working for a future 
desires to be as free as possible from the sordid cares of 
the business struggle. In the profession of chemistry, 
men not molded for the intense warfare of competition 
may attain competency and even wealth in a congenial 
pursuit, while even plodders will be able to earn a living, 
and this too under conditions that must seem very attrac- 
tive and agreeable. 

J. D. pE LA Torre BUENO. 


This Way for Loot 


OWN beyond the Rio Grande an unhappy land is in 
its death throes. Its coinage is debased ; its fields lie 
waste; the hum of its industry is hushed; famine and 





disease have wound their yellow fingers around a 
thousand throats; hearts are bruised, torn, broken; souls 
are caught in the mill of pain and a cry of agony is in 
the air, the cry of little girls that were once mirthful and 
ignorant of the shame of life, the cry of distraught 
maidens and mothers and consecrated virgins, a cry that 
is like a wail from the dying in the night. 

Mexico is now a land in which vultures are rejoic- 
ing, foul creatures that delight in noisome odors and 
fetid food. Carrion birds are at home there, and bandits, 
their kin in spirit. Througf the streets of the cities 
brutal generals and colonels and what-not pass and re- 
pass, gleeful in their ghoulish work of robbery and out- 
rage and murder. Round about them are the starving 
people, some passing like phantoms in the twilight, others 
wild in their desire for food. But the officers are not 
hungry; they are well-fed. Why should they not be? 
Most robbers are. These men are robbers, every one of 
them from first to last. They have looted homes and 
churches and chapels. Their hands still dripping red 
with the blood of victims have seized chalice, ciborium, 
monstrance, chasuble, cope, everything that could be 
carried off. Good! But what became of the loot? Ah, 
there’s the rub. The thrifty Yankee, the soulless 
trafficker, was at hand. Mexico’s misfortunes would 
be his fortune; out of the ruins of the Catholic Church 
he would rise, a rich man. He followed on the heels of 
the Mexican bandits fresh from their orgy of lust and 
rapine, rattling his money in his criminal hand, and 
striking a bargain for stolen goods. He nosed about like 
a hungry wolf in alleys and side streets, buying other 
people’s property at special rates. And now vast quan- 
tities of these goods, the property of poor, unfortunate, 
maltreated Mexicans, as well as church furnishings, are 
safe in this country, actually shipped as household effects 
through our ports, free of duty. Through New York and 
Galveston and Laredo it has come, this loot, in trunks 
and barrels and boxes. Chalices there are and copes and 
chasubles, and all are household furnishings, free of 
duty! Milady uses the chasuble as a dressing gown no 
doubt, and the cope as a bathrobe perchance. Be that as 
it may, they are household goods. Mark it well: sacred 
vessels and vestments are household goods and accord- 
ing to the testimony of one importer the “officers” at Gal- 
veston and Laredo “never questioned the right to bring 
such articles in,” free of duty. Perhaps the “officers” of 
Galveston and Laredo can explain why so much of this 
household furniture was sold for high prices to dealers 
on Fifth Avenue, New York. If they cannot explain it, 
maybe an investigation of the ports of Galveston and 
Laredo would bring out interesting facts. Some of the 
goods, meantime, rest in the appraiser’s stores in New 
York, other some is in the Boston Storage Warehouse, 
more was in the Lincoln Storage Warehouse in New 
York. And all the while the Mexican people are being 
uplifted by priests and priestesses of humanity; and the 
uplifting consists in prating about ideals, robbing decent 
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people of their property and supplying guns and bullets to 
bandits whose only form of worship is phallism. 

It is well for American people to know these facts; it 
is well for all sincere, fair-minded folk, Catholic and 
Protestant alike, to know that Americans have not only 
been engaged in this nefarious traffic, but have actually 
aided and abetted the most shameless bandit of the 
twentieth century, Villa. The Guardians of Liberty, a 
collection of bilious ministers, henpecked husbands and a 
lone general who wears gold braid even on his bathing 
suit, congratulated the wretch on the work against the 
Catholic Church and actually sent him money to help on 
his cause. So it ever was: low-browed, slant-eyed men, a 
disgrace to their race and their religion, have never hesi- 
tated to join hands with our country’s enemies, when they 
thought that by so doing they could destroy Catholicism. 
They would run with the devil, if that would ruin the 
Chureh. This is not rhetoric: it is sober fact. It has 
happened every time an attack has been made on Cath- 
olicism. It happened in the Spanish-American War, for 
instance, as this document will testify: 


WasuHIncrTon, D.C. - 
Unitep States or N, A. 
July 2, 1898. 

My Very Dear AGUINALDO: 

I hear that you are a member of a society to protect the people 
against the machinations of the accursed Roman Catholic priests. 
I am a member of the American Protective Association, com- 
monly called the A. P. A., having the very same object in view. 
It is a secret society, and we now number several hundred 
thousand good men and many women; but unfortunately our 
rulers either do not understand this plotting, scheming, thieving, 
and murderous priesthood, or they fear the gang so much that the 
Church of Rome is rapidly increasing in power here, and we 
fear a great civil war may come upon us in the near future on 
their account. I hope you will issue a proclamation confiscating 
all the estates of the monks, nuns and all other ecclesiastics, 
before the affairs of the Philippines fall into the hands of our 
republic; for according to our laws these estates cannot be con- 
fiscated. I hope you will write me in answer to this, and I will 
read your letter in one of our secret council meetings. I enclose 
a clipping from the Times of this city, showing the strength and 
influence of the A. P. A. We admire your course, and bid you 
God speed in your efforts for freedom! Rome is the enemy. 
You have millions of admirers in the United States! 

Yours ever, 
[Signed] C. Roys, 
Formerly Chief Justice of the A. P. A. 
in the District of Columbia. 


Interesting that! An American writing to a “near- 
enemy” of his country tells him he has millions of admir- 
ers in the United States and urges him to commit a basely 
immoral act. And this American was not ashamed of 
his infamy. He acknowledged it thus in answer to a 
query: 

W-n, D. C., No. 631 “F,” N. W. 
April 9, 1902. 
Dear Sir: 

I recd, your letter, dated the of April, in due course 
of mail. I have been unusually busy in the Supreme Court 
of D. C., and this must account for my delay in answering. 





I remember that I wrote a letter to Aguinaldo, and I think I 
sent it c/o Admiral Dewey. I have been looking over some 
“copies of important letters” which I keep, to try and ascertain 
what I said in that one; but I have not found any such copy. 
My recollection, however, is, that I advised him to issue a proc- 
lamation confiscating the Friar lands, as we could not well do so 
under our Constitution. It was certainly very kind of you to 
notify me, as you did, and I appreciate your kindly act, very 
highly. It seems to show that soldiering has not corrupted your 
Christian morality. It is remarkable that the letter should fall 
into the hands of one of our citizen soldiers, and under such 
singular circumstances. You may publish it if you wish in the 
“American Citizen,’ whose editor and office are at 127-A Tre- 
mont st., Boston. I will ask only that you relate the circum- 
stances to the manager, Mr. Long, and request him to send me 
the original, after it has been put into type. It would be a keep- 
sake to me, and of little interest to any one else. 

Thanking you most heartily for your notice, and offer to re- 
turn it to me, I am sincerely 

Your Most Obt. Servt. 
CHASE Roys, 
Atty. &c. 

P.S. I enclose 2 stamps for your expense in sending note to 
me; and I hope you are well and may live long and happily upon 
the earth. 

/. Be 

Words would but obscure the import of these docu- 
ments. Only one remark is in order. Soldiering did not 
corrupt the Christian morality of the inquirer, but an A. 
P. A. ,who urges a man to an act equivalent to banditry 
is scarcely a judge of virtue. 

And Catholics? They were ever such, shouters down 
the wind, a disorganized flock of sheep and lambs, many 
ignorant of their rights, others too indifferent or politic to 
care for those rights. R. H. Tierney, S.J. 


Artificial Immunity Against Infectious Diseases 


E have known always that if a person recovers from 
certain infectious diseases, as smallpox, typhoid 
fever, or measles, he cannot, as a rule, be reinfected with 
these maladies, although there are exceptions. Recovery 
from other infectious diseases, such as diphtheria and 
pneumonia, does not confer such immunity. It is also 
certain that when a person convalesces from an infectious 
disease his body commonly cures itself. The physician 
sustains the patient by meeting adverse symptoms, but 
the sick man’s body makes the antidote that finally re- 
stores health. In the recent medical treatment of a few 
diseases the physician injects into the patient’s body a 
specific remedy for the malady, which is sometimes a 
drug like quinine or salvarsan, or an antitoxin, or the 
like, but these medicines are not available for many of 
the infections. 

Several of the infections are caused by micréorganisms. 
The bacteria, protozoa, or other microbes, which 
cause tuberculosis, diphtheria, leprosy, pneumonia, in- 
fluenza, cholera, bubonic plague, septicemia, typhoid 
fever, malaria, and other diseases, have been isolated. 
There are some diseases, as smallpox, measles, scarlet 
fever, chickenpox and typhus, the causes of which have 
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up to the present eluded us. Bacteria which cause dis- 
ease are extremely minute vegetable organisms. If a 
bacterium is shaped like a round dot it is called a coccus; 
if like a hyphen, a bacillus; if spiral, it is a spirochete. 
A coccus magnified 800 times is as large as a period 
in the type on this page; a typhoid bacillus enlarged 800 
times is just like a hyphen in this type. The influenza 
bacillus is much smaller. Bacteria which do not produce 
disease in a given subject are called saprophytes, but that 
which is a saprophyte for one animal, may be malignant 
for another animal. Bacteria which cause disease if in- 
jected in large quantities are called half-parasites. Pure 
parasites are such bacteria as cause disease even in the 
smallest doses. If an emulsion of the bacillus of hemor- 
rhagic septicemia is diluted in five million gallons of 
water, one minute drop of this very homeopathic dilution 
will kill a rabbit in twenty-four hours. That bacillus, 
however, is a saprophyte for human beings. 

Parasitic bacteria multiply by fission in the body with 
extreme rapidity, and either their own substance or their 
exudates are so poisonous that they injure the cells of the 
body and cause those symptoms we call collectively 
pneumonia, diphtheria, typhoid, or the like. If the poison 
overwhelms the man’s resistance, enough of the cells are 
destroyed to cause death; if his resistance is good, his 
body cells make “antibodies,” which either neutralize the 
poison, and such an antibody is called an antitoxin, or de- 
stroy the bacteria, and such an antibody is a bacteriolysin ; 
or they so alter the bacteria that the white blood cor- 
puscles can destroy them, and such an antibody is a 
bacteriotropin or an opsinin. These three types of im- 
munity are called antitoxic, bactericidal, and cellular im- 
munity. ' 

When the blood serum of an animal contains anti- 
bodies formed during convalescence, that animal has 
“active immunity.” The serum of such an animal will 
_ immunize another animal, and this second animal then 
has “passive immunity.” Both active and passive im- 
munity here are “acquired,” but there is also an im- 
munity called “natural”; that is, some animals are con- 
genitally resistant to certain diseases. Man is naturally 
immune to hog and chicken cholera: Algerian sheep are 
not affected by anthrax, but European sheep are killed 
by it; swine will not take glanders, which kills horses; 
monkeys are susceptible to tuberculosis, while dogs are 
practically immune; negroes seldom take malaria or yel- 
low fever; they have acquired partial immunity as a race 
by long sojourn in the tropics, as we have acquired par- 
tial immunity to measles which is extremely fatal in a 


race newly infected. Active immunity against several 


diseases can now be conferred artificially, by injecting 
substances into living animals which excite their bodily 
cells to form antibodies. The substance injected is called 
an antigen, and it may be a living virus, a dead virus, 
a bacterial extract or a bacterial toxin. 

The use of a living virus, especially a pathological 
bacterium, is so difficult to control that it is tried only 





with attenuated or weakly infectious viruses. Such a 
method is called jennerization, and vaccination against 
smallpox is the type. This vaccination consists in in- 
oculating with vaccinia or cowpox, which is an attenu- 
ated form of smallpox. The attenuation in virulence has 
been brought about by the passage of the virus through 
the bodies of calves, which are less susceptible to small- 
pox than man. Pasteur used attenuated viruses to im- 
munize against hen cholera, swine plague, anthrax, and 
rabies. He found that rabies can be transmitted to dogs 
by injecting under their brain membranes the brain sub- 
stance of rabid animals. This virus is called “Street 
Virus.” The incubation period of rabies is long; the dis- 
ease shows from three weeks after the bite up to 584 
days, or even longer. Pasteur took advantage of this 
fact rapidly and artificially to immunize the patient be- 
fore the rabies from the dog or wolf bite had time to 
develop. Rabbits are especially susceptible to rabies and 
the antigen is obtained from these animals. Rabies is 
passed through several rabbits until the time of incuba- 
tion is reduced as much as possible, that is to seven days ; 
the spinal cord of the last rabbit is dried and is called 
virus fixe. When a person has been bitten by a rabid 
animal a minute quantity of an emulsion of the spinal 
cord of a rabbit which has been killed by a virus fixe is 
injected. This cord has been dried for fourteen days. 
Later a less attenuated virus is used, that is, one from a 
cord which has been dried for a less number of days; 
then a less attenuated one, and so on, until finally por- 
tions of cords which have been dried for only three or 
four days are injected. In this process the man’s cells 
are excited to form antibodies, and these are ready in his 
blood and tissues to meet the materies morbi from the 
bite when it appears. There are various modifications of 
this method, and now the virus fire itself is used from 
the very beginning of the process. This is an example 
of immunization with a living virus. 

Immunization with a dead virus or antigen is used to 
protect against typhoid, paratyphoid, cholera, pneumonia, 
and several pus organisms. The bacteria, say, of typhoid, 
are isolated and grown in an incubator on agar; they are 
suspended in solutions and then carefully killed by a heat 
which is not enough to destroy their virulence while it 
prevents their growth. The dead bacteria in standardized 
doses are injected to excite the formation of antibodies. 
Typhoid fever is now under complete control in armies 
where as late as our Spanish War it was a plague. To- 
day soldiers are vaccinated against typhoid as children 
are vaccinated against smallpox. 

A third form of immunization uses bacterial extracts 
as the antigen, because the extracts are more readily con- 
trolled than the pure parasite, and for other technical 
reasons. Bacteria are injected into the the pleural cavity 
of an animal, and after the animal dies the exudate in 
the cavity, is cleared and sterilized, and used as an anti- 
gen. This kind of an antigen is called an aggressin, and 
it seems to be the product of broken down bacteria. 
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Koch’s tuberculin, which is a valuable diagnostic aid in 
obscure tubercular conditions; mallein, used in diagnos- 
ing glanders; and nastin from the streptothrix leproides, 
are made by the aggressin method. 

The immunizations so far considered are effected by 
bacterial substances and extracts. Immunization against 
diphtheria, tetanus, snake venom, and several other dan- 
gerous pathologic conditions, is brought about by using 
the secretions or toxins of bacteria, or in snake poisoning 
the venom itself, as the antigen for the antitoxin. If a 
person is infected with anthrax the bacillus will be found 
in the blood, lymphs glands and viscera, but the tetanus 
bacilli do not so appear. In diphtheria the bacillus is 
localized, and the circulating toxin does the damage. 

Formerly when a child was infected by diphtheria it 
either made enough antitoxin itself and recovered, or it 
was overwhelmed and died. Now when the diphtheria 
is diagnosed we inject a certain dose of antitoxin, made 
in the body of a horse, at once neutralize the diphtheria 
toxin, and the child recovers, provided there has not been 
too great a delay in giving the antitoxin. Antitoxin cures 
every case when it is injected on the first day of the 
disease ; if a delay of six days is made half the children 
die. Antitoxin for tetanus and snake poisoning must be 
given early ; tetanus antitoxin before the symptoms show. 
The use of whiskey in snake poisoning only adds alco- 
holic intoxication to the venom. 

The first diphtheria antitoxin produced in the United 
States was made in Washington in 1894, by Dr. Joseph 
Kinyoun, then Professor of hygiene in the Georgetown 
University Medical School, and the writer of this article, 
then bacteriologist to the District of Columbia, worked 
with him. Austin O’MALLEY, M.D. 


A Great Sodality’s Centenary 


— in a year of brilliant commemorations so modest yet 

noteworthy a centenary as that recently celebrated by the 
Sodality of the Children of Mary of the Sacred Heart should 
not be overlooked. In 1816 Blessed Madeleine-Sophie Barat 
organized among the children under the care of her religious 
a confraternity known as the Association of the Sacred 
Heart. The second degree of this confraternity was a So- 
dality of the Blessed Virgin, which in 1818 was affiliated with 
the Archconfraternity in Rome, and is distinct from other 
pious associations in virtue of its canonical erection in 1825. 
In 1876 Pius IX, by an Apostolic Letter, confirmed in per- 
petuity the indulgences and privileges bestowed by his pre- 
decessor, and in his turn granted the sodality still. other 
favors. 

We live in times which have seen the birth of a movement 
called feminism, in the name of which woman is clamorously 
urged to take what is known as “her place in the world.” 
Strangely enough, although her theories rested on a vastly 
different foundation, this was precisely the object Mother 
Barat had in view when she undertook to educate the young 
women of post-Revolutionary France, for she aimed to fit 
them to take their places in the world. “You are to act as 
apostles,” she told them, “in the midst of a perverse world.” 
In this she had no intention of turning out a set of self- 
conscious reformers, but of developing women who should 








have sound reasons for their faith, who should live lives un- 
tainted by infidelity and worldliness, who should be filled 
with great tenderness for the poor and suffering and a de- 
termination “never to descend from the high thoughts of the 
children of God.” 

So, when Mother Barat happened to be visiting the convent 
at Lyons in 1832, she determined to admit to membership in 
the sodality not only the children then in the school, but the 
former pupils as well. The first rule of the sodality had been 
compiled in 1820, by Father Varin, who had been instru- 
mental in founding the Society of the Sacred Heart itself, 
but the rule now in force was drawn up by Father Druilhet, 
S.J. Thus came into existence a society whose power for 
good cannot be accurately measured because the works of its 
right hand are unknown to its left. There are extant inter- 
esting records dating from those early times, and in the yel- 
lowing pages stand out many striking and edifying facts. 

Many of the early sodalists were very holy women. Such 
a one was Madame De Cormis, President of the Children of 
Mary at Lyons; another was the Vicomtesse de Vergnette, 
both of whom God, having tried, found not unworthy of 
Himself. From Paris in 1870, well called la cruelle année, 
comes a strangely familiar account of ambulances and the 
nursing of wounded soldiers. The meetings of the sodality, 
we are told, were not interrupted during the first siege, but 
during the second “the shells fell like rain” in the vicinity 
of the convent, and the director, Pére Olivaint, soon by a 
martyr’s death to be numbered among “the fair chivalry of 
Christ,” announced that if the shells should prove too terri- 
fying all were free to absent themselves from the meeting. 
But sometimes another note is struck. From Lyons, for in- 
stance, comes a description of the festivities celebrating the 
proclamation of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception, 
and from Lille in 1864 mention is made of a gift of vestments 
and altar linens to his Eminence, Cardinal Wiseman. 

The roll of the years has contained distinguished names. 
At the fire which destroyed the Charity Bazaar in Paris, the 
Duchesse d’Alengon, who was President of the Children of 
Mary, sacrificed her life to her duty, and her charred body 
was recognized by the silver medal she used to wear, with 
its inscription, Cor meum jungatur vobis. In England, Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton, likewise President of the Sodality, 
typified Catholic womanhood at its best, in Spain there was 
the munificent Duchess of Pastrana, and in France again 
Madame la Maréchale de MacMahon. Eugenie de Smet, who 
founded the Helpers of the Holy Souls, was a Child of Mary 
of the Sacred Heart, another was instrumental in bringing to 
the United States the Seurs Réparatrices, and still another 
has founded an Order for work among the colored people 
and Indians. That the sodality’s influence for good has not 
been wholly unrecognized is evident from the fact that when 
Pius IX wished to effect a reform in the fashion of dress 
which prevailed in Roman society it was to the Children of 
Mary of the Trinita de’ Monti that he looked to set the ex- 
ample. 

Nor has the sodality failed to meet the exigencies of more 
recent times. For example, when the French Govetnment 
confiscated the convents of the Sacred Heart and drove the 
nuns into exile, the Children of Mary kept up the poor 
schools. In Paris a house is maintained where the sodality’s 
monthly meetings have been held almost without interrup- 
tion. In Mexico, where Madame Porfirio Diaz was an ex- 
emplary sodalist, Catholic schools have been made possible 
through the zeal of the Children of Mary, and in Spain the 
work of the Tabernacle Society, of which the Queen is a 
member, is done on a magnificent scale. The sodality is 
active in Chile, Argentina and Peru, its influence having been 
especially felt in Buenos Aires in effecting a reform of the 
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In England the Children of Mary have taken over 


drama. 
the support of St. Vincent’s Home for Cripples, organized 


by Mr. Norman Potter and conducted by the Sisters of 
Charity. 

To deal at all adequately with the sodality’s activities in 
this country would require much more space than the limits 
of a single article allow. In an age of organized charity our 
American Children of Mary have not been found wanting, 
while they also bring to the work that element of personal 
consecration which sets the width of heaven between charity 
and philanthropy, and which Our Lord had in mind when He 
promised to consider Himself served in the persons of His 
poor. It is this heart-service which explains the Home for 
Consumptives founded in Boston in 1887 by a Child of Mary 
who gave her own house for their shelter; it explains also 
the day nursery maintained in New York entirely at the ex- 
pense of a Child of Mary, and the settlement house supported 
by another. The St. Louis sodality has an outing home 
where young women devote themselves day and night to the 
care of poor children brought from the congested districts; 
Cincinnati has its day nursery, and Philadelphia a working 
girls’ club that makes an annual retreat. The Detroit so- 
dality, which is over fifty years old, has a Barat club and 
conducts a lunch room. The sodalities of the three convents 
in New York maintain the Barat Settlement House and Day 
Nursery, and St. Elizabeth’s Gild in Albany was founded by 
a Kenwood Child of Mary. A similar gild in Boston had 
its origin in a day nursery founded by the Children of Mary 
in 1889. The Chicago congregation maintains various centers 
for the teaching of Christian doctrine together with a 
mothers’ club and a citizens’ club, and the work of visiting 
hospitals is carried on systematically. 

This paper does not pretend to enumerate the various con- 
gregations nor to give an exhaustive account of those that 
have been mentioned. The aim of the article is simply to 
show that the hundred past years of the Children of Mary of 
the Sacred Heart have not been inglorious, and that for a 
generation with such traditions the outlook is full of splendid 
B. M. K. 


promise. 


The Spanish Elections 


AM now in a position to give you the results of the elections 
which have recently taken place. They were everywhere 
marked by the greatest quiet and order. Even in those districts 
where the contest was relatively bitter and hotly contested, there 
were no serious disturbances. But a great number of electors 
stayed away from the polls. In spite of the penalties established 
by law against absentees, it is estimated that about one-half only 
of those entitled to do so cast their votes. Political apathy and 
neglect of the most important and vital civic duty are daily 
growing more and more noticeable in the country. Profound 
discouragement, complete skepticism have taken hold of our 
people. “Why trouble ourselves about the elections,” they say, 
“when they are under Government control and manipulated ac- 
cording to its pleasure for the victory or defeat of the candi- 
dates?” There is a great deal of truth in this. In Spain, 
deputies and senators are not elected by the people, but practi- 
cally appointed by the Ministry. Often elections are a farce and a 
lie. Long before election day, the Government makes out a list 
of those who are to compose the future Cortes, with the various 
candidates classified according to parties, groups and factions. 
In some districts strange and startling things happen. Men are 


elected there who are not residents, whose family does not 
belong to the place, who have no property or interests of any 
kind in the locality. They are returned because the Govern- 
ment wants it, has so ordered it, and for no other reason. These 
men are the sons, the relatives of Ministers and other Government 








officials, and they are given their commission to the Cortes just 
as easily and as jauntily as if the present were an automobile 
or a scarf-pin. Can we then wonder at the discouragement, the 
indifference, the skepticism, the venality spreading on all sides? 
In Spain electoral contests are not carried on with the methods 
followed in other countries which have a parliamentary system. 
No party programs are set forth, there is no exchange of ideas 
and ideals, we have no public meetings and reunions, no oral or 
written campaign for the purpose of winning over the different 
candidates. There is nothing of all this. Those who aspire to 
represent the people in Parliament, instead of going to the people 
to win sympathy and to present some program embodying 
national ideals and aspirations, go instead to the Department of 
the Interior and there enter into a regular bargain with the 
Government, the: result of which, ultimately gives them their 
commission to Congress. Thus, as I have often said before, the 
Spanish Parliament in no wise represents the people; it repre- 
sents the Government and the Ministers, nothing else. 


If we consider now the positive result of the recent general 
elections, there is one outstanding and indisputable fact, the 
breaking up of the Republican Party. To prove this, here are 
figures and statistics with regard to the capital. In the elections 
of May, 1910, when Canalejas was Prime Minister, the Republi- 
can candidates in Madrid received over 42,000 votes; in March, 
1914, when Dato was in power, the Republican candidate polling 
the greatest number of votes, had only 23,000; in the present 
elections, the same candidate had only 19,000. Thus the Re- 
publicans have lost in these two years 4,000 votes and more than 
13,000 in the last six years. The fact is more striking still 
when we remember that the Radicals were fighting alone in 1914, 
but that in the recent elections they fought united with every 
section of the Republican party. And the increase of the 
Monarchist vote corresponds to the loss in the Republican. In 
1905, the most popular Monarchist candidate had only 18,000 
votes; in 1914, this number rose to 23,000; in 1916, the same 
candidate had 26,000 votes. And in order to seize the full mean- 
ing of the preceding figures, we must remember that it is in 
Madrid that the elections are the most thorough and give the 
true and genuine trend of popular feeling. Moreover, electoral 
absentees are to be found in the Monarchist party alone and are 
scarcely ever met among Republicans. Thus we can in all con- 
fidence proclaim as a certain fact the decline of the Republican 
party. 

What are the causes of this evident decline? In my opinion, 
the paramount cause is the discouragement of the Republicans, 
their absolute lack of faith and trust, not in the ideals which 
they profess, but in their leaders. The Spanish proletariat, 
which constitutes the great mass of the Republican party, is 
becoming more and more convinced every day that the indi- 
viduals who figure at the head of their party are men who turn 
politics into a means of livelihood, personal advantage and gain; 
men who, to an evident intellectual incapacity add an inordinate 
ambition and boundless egotism, and whose conduct and acts are 
in open contradiction with their promises and protests. Hitherto, 
with leaders of the intellectual caliber and austerity of conduct 
of Pi y Margall, Castelar, Salmeron, the Republicans constituted 
a real and positive power in the country. Today with mediocrities 
and leaders thoroughly discredited before the people, such as 
Lerroux, Soriano and others, Republicanism has become a 
gradually waning and disappearing power. So true is this, that 
in the recent elections, of the six Republicans running in Madrid, 
only two were returned, and that with the greatest labor and 
trouble, the journalist Sefior Castrovido, editor of El Pais, and 
the Socialist leader, Pablo Iglesias. In the provinces, the defeat 
of the party has been almost as complete as in Madrid. 

With regard to the results, Catholics have no reason to be 
dissatisfied. In the future Cortes, our number will be somewhat 
increased. Moreover in some districts, where hitherto it seemed 
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almost impossible to engage in an electoral struggle against 
liberal “bosses” whose word had long been law, we made a 
brilliant fight. And that is the first step toward victory. Finally, 
with regard to the Mauristas, it must be noted that they made 
their fight alone, that is, independently of the other Monarchists, 
and of the “liberal” Conservatives of Sefior Dato. In spite of 
this they received 17,000 votes in Madrid, 6,000 more than in the 
preceding general elections. Thus the followers of Sefior Maura 
had more votes in Madrid than those of Count Romanones or 
Sefior Dato, considered separately. According to official figures, 
the future Congress of deputies will be thus made up: Liberals 
235, Conservatives 94, Mauristas 16, Catholics of every party, 
13, Republicans 19, Socialist 1, other parties 31, 409 deputies 
in all. NorBERTO TORCAL. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Catholics in Protestant Schools 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In your late numbers of AMERICA quite a deal has been said 
of Catholic education, especially in our boarding schools. 
Allow me to leap immediately in medias res by asking a 
very pertinent question. Why will Catholic parents insist on 
sending their children to non-Catholic boarding schools? 
Here in our jurisdiction we have five such institutions, one 
for girls, the others for boys. The former is a Methodist 
school, both in faculty control and student membership, 
advertised as such. Yet four young Catholic girls have been 
sent there by Catholic parents, to imbibe Southern culture 
and lose their religion. The schools for boys tell a similar 
story, but a sadder one, for fifty-four Catholic lads are at 
these four institutions. Recently the twenty-five boys af one 
of them missed Sunday Mass. Upon inquiry I learned that 
a gentleman of the Y. M. C. A. had delivered a Sunday- 
morning lecture to the assembled student body. This was 
deemed a sufficient substitute for all Sunday services, and no 
boys were allowed to go to church that day. Our Catholic 
boys had to miss Mass to listen to a Y. M. C. A. orator talk 
on goodness, virtue, honesty and other vague topics. <A 
vigorous protest brought forth this statement from the au- 
thorities: “We thought your boys wanted to hear Mr. So- 
and-So.” 

Everyone knows that the South is an especially bigoted 
section. Yet Northern Catholics, without rhyme or reason, 
will pay high tuition fees to have their children educated at 
such schools rather than at Holy Cross, Fordham, Mt. St. 
Mary’s or Georgetown, not to mention others, in all of which 
a far better education can be had, and in which clean Catholic 
principles of morality will be insisted upon. These few lines 
are written in the earnest hope that some Catholic parents 
may pause and consider well the school to which they intend 
to send their children next fall. May it not be a Protestant 
boarding school, above all in the South, where their religion 
will not only be practised with difficulty but very often 
treated as a byword and a jest. Fifty-four Catholic souls 


placed in jeopardy, not by enemies but by their parents! And 
the sufficient reason? Maybe Solomon could give it. 
Staunton, Va. E. A. B. 


Dr. Badé’s Book 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It is a pleasure to learn from Father O’Neill’s letter in last 
week’s America that Dr. Badé’s “The Old Testament in the 
Light of Today” “has not been introduced as a textbook into 
the University of California.” The statement was taken by 
me from the publishers’ book notice, sent to reviewers. It 
was in keeping with Dr. Badé’s assertion that “A first draft 





of my tentative conclusions was published in the University 
of California Chronicle, a little over a year ago, under the 
title, ‘The Decalogue, a Problem in Ethical Development.’” 
Perhaps the Doctor’s last draft about the Decalogue is worse 
than the “first draft” that the University of California publi- 
cation fathered. I have not the issue: of that publication at 
hand. Dr. Badé’s lectures were originally given in the 
Berkeley Summer School of Religion. I wonder if this 
school is connected with California University in Berkeley? 
Woodstock, Md. WALTER DruM, S.J. 


The Priestly Title 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

About the use of the word “Father” as applied to a secular 
priest; is he not our “ghostly father” in the Sacrament of 
Penance, and do we not say in the Confiteor “I confess to 
Almighty God and to thee, Father?” And he is surely 
(secular or regular) a spiritual father when he baptizes us. 
I wouldn’t willingly give up addressing a priest thus. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. A. K. Gipson. 


A Legion of Defense 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Yesterday I was disturbed and disgusted by reading of the 
arrest of three Catholic Sisters in the city of St. Augustine, 
in the State of Florida. We Catholics have been a long- 
suffering people. We have been patient and have endured a 
general campaign of slander; we have watched men defeated 
for office simply because they were Catholics; we have cow- 
ardly stood by unaffected while we have been misrepresented, 
mistreated, misled. We have submitted to everything. We 
have been passive even under the “Charity Probe.” But now 
comes the climax of fanaticism. Three Catholic Sisters 
arrested in a city founded by Catholics, named after a Cath- 
olic! And for what? For teaching the Catholic religion in 
a Catholic school! Patience has ceased to be a virtue. What 
can be done? Are we going to stand by like helpless old 
women and let things take their course, as we have in the 
past, or are. we going to arise like men and throw off the 
shackles of silence and loosen the bonds of indifference? 

I have given much thought to the question of religious 
bigotry, and I am firmly convinced that most of it is due to 
ourselves. All the Menaces and all the Guardians of Liberty 
in the world cannot hurt us. We have none to fear but our- 
selves. The most dangerous diseases come from within, not 
from without. We take great pride in asserting that we 
number eighteen millions, but we do not exert the moral in- 
fluence of eighteen children? We are indifferent, criminally 
indifferent, to the cause of Christ and the defense of our re- 
ligion. We are going the way of France and Mexico. In- 
difference was responsible for the revolution against the 
Church in both these countries; indifference is growing in 
America; like causes produce like effects. We can save the 
day if. we will only arouse ourselves from our lethargy. We 
have tolerated all kinds of slander, ridicule and abuse. It is 
time to call a halt. We must grasp this serpent of bigotry, 
grapple with it, strangle it. 

Would that we had a few men like St. John the Baptist. 
He was strong, a lover of good, a despiser of evil. He was 
a fine militant apostle. He was born for a principle, he 
lived for a principle, he fought for a principle, he died for a 
principle. And that principle was the cause of Christ. We 
need some of his fighting spirit. We need a “Catholic sense” 
that’ will be sensitive to insult and alive to the interests of 
Christ. We need concerted efforts to defend the Church. 
Who will organize a legion of defense? 


Brooklyn, N. Y. P. ScANLAN, 
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May Days in Ireland 


A N act of rebellion is an act against God. The hand 

that is raised against lawful authority in State or 
Church is a hand raised against the Almighty Himself, 
from whom all well-ordered authority receives its final 
sanction. No ebullition of patriotism can take from re- 
bellion its true character as an act derogatory to the 
majesty of the God of men and nations. Such is the 
prescription of the natural law, reenforced by the law of 
Revelation and the teaching of the Catholic Church. 
From it there neither is nor can be an appeal that is 
justified in Heaven. 

With all this said, who shall undertake to judge the 
motives of any man who gives his life that his country 
may live? The beginner in philosophy or law can define 
the nature of rebellion. But who will say that an attempt 
to free one’s country, prompted by present wrong and the 
recollection of centuries of dishonoring oppression, im- 
plies in those who make it, the moral iniquity of re- 
bellion? The crumbling walls and blackened ruins of 
Dublin tell why Pearse and his followers died; but from 
them at whose hands they died, the world may look for 
no truthful story of their motives or of their deeds. For 
the history of conquered Ireland and oppressing England 
is ever the same; a narrative of savagery and blood, met 
by intrepid patriotism and unswerving fidelity to the 
teachings of Jesus Christ. This is no assertion, inherited 
from an ancestry springing from the little Isle, set like an 
emerald in the gray silver of the northern seas. It is a 
fact which all whose eyes are not held by the red mist of 
hatred, plainly see. 

They who in this month of May have fallen, that Ire- 
land might take her place among the nations of the world, 
met their fate like men. For them no pity; their names 
are made forever glorious in the love and devotion of 
their countrymen. But all who understand their motives 


and many who do not, will breathe a prayer, that the God 
who searcheth the hearts of men, yet searcheth with an 











infinite love, may give them rest; and that in His own 
good time, He may bring their country, not the Niobe of 
nations, but the strong-hearted mother of saints and 
heroes, to the consummation reserved for peoples, as for 
men, who give Him all the devotion of a ready and a 
generous heart. 


Fair Play 


AIR play is admirable, foul play is odious and scan- 
dalous. Most men play fair: not all, however. 
Some have no standard of honor, others have such a 
standard, but they lapse from it, sadly at times. Why, it 
were bootless to inquire. 

Strange to say these defections from high ideals occur 
commonly enough when ministers of the Gospel fore- 
gather to discuss the interests of Christ. A notable ex- 
ample of this is given in these words of the Epworth 
Herald, recording an action of the Methodist Conference, 
in session at Saratoga. 


Saturday, May 6. The gavel this morning is in Bishop Burt’s 
hands. Dr. Wedderspoon of Washington has a resolution 
against the giving of government money to sectarian—that is, 
Roman Catholic—schools. The Conference promptly approves 
the resolution. Greetings are sent to the two African Methodist 
General Conferences now in session. 


That is not fair play, far from it. The Methodists 
themselves have never hesitated to do the very thing 
which they set forth as a Roman Catholic trait. 
True the people were willing that this should be. 
But are not the people willing when Catholics are 
in question? Are our citizens so unfair that they re- 
fuse to Catholics what they grant to Methodists? Do 
Catholics take the money by force, rob the public treas- 
ury? 

From extrinsic evidence it would appear that this mo- 
tion of the “General Conference” in session at Saratoga 
refers to moneys appropriated for Indian schools. If 
so, the action of the Conference is an astounding lapse 
from honorable standards. The resolution calls upon 
our Government to violate a treaty obligation, and that 
is dishonorable. The resolution contains a gross mis- 
statement of fact, and that is dishonorable. Government 
money is not appropriated for Roman Catholic schools. 
The pittance given does not and never did belong to the 
United States. It is the property of the Indians; the 
money is theirs; the United States is its guardian, not its 
owner, and our Government is bound in conscience to 
distribute that money in accordance with the legitimate 
desires of its owners, the Indians. They wish that a por- 
tion of it should be given to their schools, a legitimate 
demand which the Methodists would gainsay, thus adding 
another injustice to the many crimes committed against 
the Red Man. 

A peculiarly odious feature of this thoroughly odious 
campaign is that all the while the sects were fighting 
“sectarian appropriations” for Roman Catholic schools, 
they themselves were recipients of these so-called ap- 
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propriations, receiving money with an eager and a glad 
hand from the Choctaw and Chickasaw fund. The Pres- 
byterians received a bounty for their schools at Hugo and 
Durant, Okla., the Campbellites for their school at Chic- 
kasha, Okla., while up to a short time since the Metho- 
dists, the very people who are now clamoring against ap- 
propriations for Roman Catholics, demanded and got 
money for their school at Ardmore, Okla. Each year 
they took the money eagerly, without hesitation or 
scruple until finally they sold the school building to the 
Government, losing nothing either in money or school in- 
fluence by the transfer. Farther west the Episcopalians 
fought the Sioux appropriation, refused to take money 
from the fund, but they actually took from the Gov- 
ernment food and clothing bought with the very money 
they had rejected, a fine distinction without the slightest 
difference. Finally this year and hereafter, sects will 
receive money for their schools, yet the Roman Catholics 
alone are the object of attacks. 

Much more might be revealed in this regard, but 
enough has been said to show that dignified and honorable 
as fair play is, it is sometimes forgotten by men who are 
supposed to “‘live” it. : 


Bishop Burgess and the Investigators 


DDRESSING his Annual Conference at Garden 
City, Dr. Frederick Burgess, Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of Long Island, affirmed his belief that the recent 
“investigation” of the private charitable institutions of 
New York, “was not started with sincerity of purpose.” 
The Bishop only states what is now a fairly common 
conviction. ‘Honest investigation,’ said Dr. Burgess, 
“has no need to resort to dishonest and unworthy meth- 
ods,” yet “at the hearings all sorts of evidence seemed 
to be admitted, and the public, reading the public press, 
received an utterly false impression.” As is now fairly 
plain, it was the main purpose of the enemies of the pri- 
vate institution, to create this false impression; and to 
deepen it, reports were permitted 


To go out from an official hearing that our babies are brought 
up in filth, that our children are fed as pigs are fed, that they are 
beaten so that the marks remain on their bodies, and so starved 
that Mr. Squeers’ boarding-school would seem a luxurious home. 


The self-styled reformers took for granted, that few 
who read these slanders would prove them false, by the 
simple device of a personal visit to the maligned institu- 
tions. However, here as always, malice overreached it- 
self, and there now seems no good ground for believing 
with Bishop Burgess, that “irreparable harm has _ been 
done by these false reports.”” The Strong Commission 
gave the “reformers” a vast amount of rope, and in their 
use of it, they have verified the proverb. Whether or not 
the Grand Jury returns indictments against those of our 
white-souled reformers, who tapped the telephone wires 
in a vain attempt to secure further “proof,” is really not 
of much consequence to the present issue. By their own 








confession, these paladins of civic righteousness have 
written themselves down as the merest of eavesdroppers. 
Weak indeed is the cause that invokes their assistance. 


Buying a Reformation 


O film-manufacturer produces improper moving- 

pictures. For proof we have the assertion of many 
in the trade. Neither does any impressario lend his 
skill to the arrangement of films not utterly correct, nor 
can any commercial censorship be found to bless them 
even with a forced smile of approval. Nevertheless, 
moving-pictures offensive alike to good taste and 
morality, do exist; but since no one is responsible for 
their existence, no one, it would appear, made them. Like 
Topsy, they “just growed.” This is a perplexing situa- 
tion. Evils are most effectively checked at their source. 
But this evil has no source. What can be done? 

A hopeful ray of light beams from an advertisement, 
recently inserted in many American newspapers, by a 
prominent firm of producers. “For the good of motion- 
pictures,” counsel these wise persons, “sign this protest. 
Should the manager of your local theater show sensa- 
tional, vulgar and unwholesome pictures? For your 
family’s sake and the good of the community, speak up! 
Sign this protest and leave it at the box-office.”’ 

I am opposed to sensational and suggestive pictures. I want 


the best. I will support you in any conscientious effort toward 
bigger, cleaner, better pictures. 


Apparently, these gentlemen have concluded that in the 
long run, decency is the best policy. If they are willing 
to live up to their profession, they deserve and should 
receive, the exclusive patronage of the public. Further- 
more, if singly and by societies, the sixteen million Cath- 
olics of the United States are willing to act upon the 
advice proffered by this commercial firm, reform will 
speedily dawn over many a house of amusement. It can 
hardly be taken for granted, that all who don the sock 
and buskin, to strut across the stage or flicker across the 
screen, adopt by preference, a theme of impropriety. 
The choice is dictated largely by commercial considera- 
tions. Morality is chained to the box-office in our modern 
day, thereby making it easier to fight the devil of im- 
propriety with money than with fire. If there is no other 
way of inducing the modern stage to return to virtuous 
ways, let us pay it to be good. 


Sholem Aleichem 
ISHOP LIGHTFOOT was only expressing a matter 
of world-old experience, when he said, “The 
thoughts that absorb you, will also mold you.” His 


aphorism has just had another striking exemplification in 
Solomon Rabinowitz, an immigrant from Kieff. Soon 
after Solomon’s marriage poor business ventures lost for 
him all he had, and he turned to literature, writing under 
the name of Sholem Aleichem. Success crowned his ef- 
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forts and for many years he wrote in Yiddish for the 
comforting of his people. Thirty volumes came from his 
tireless pen, and although he confessed that life for him- 
self was often bitter, he was an unfailing source of joy 
to those who read his stories. Kindly satirical, humor- 
ously playful, he saw the rift in every cloud, and with a 
subtle magic charmed sadness from the mind, tears from 
the eye, and rancor from the heart. Though his own 
soul groaned in silent agony, he set himself to be a pur- 
veyor of mirth. Only his countrymen know how often 
he changed their frowns to smiles. He never became 
rich, except with the supreme riches of a growing power 
to give happiness to others. 

His will was a fitting epilogue to his writings. Its last 
paragraph sums up his life work, and through it there 
breathes a gentle spirit of peace and resignation: 

My last wish to my successors and my prayer to my chil- 
dren: To protect mother, to beautify her old age, to make 
her bitter life sweet, to heal her broken heart; not to weep 
for me, on the contrary, think of me with joy; and the main 
thing: To live together in peace, to bear no hatred one for 
another, to help one another in bad times, to remember one 
another upon occasion in the family, to have pity on a poor 
man, and when circumstances permit, to pay my debts, should 
I have any. Children, carry with honor my hard-earned 
Jewish name, and may God in heaven come to your help. 
Amen! 


To the very end he was the true friend of his people. 
He wanted no fellowship except with them: 

Wherever I die I want to be placed not among aristocrats 
or among the powerful, but among plain Jewish laborers, 
among the very people itself, so that the gravestone that is 
to be placed upon my grave should illumine the simple 
graves about me; and these simple graves should adorn my 
gravestone, even as the plain, good people during my life- 
time illumined their folkesschreiber. 


Even before they knew his last desire, the common 
people of the East Side whom he loved, responded to his 
desire. Thousands upon thousands of them attended his 
funeral, and their silent grief was a testimonial of a love 
that for all its shabby surroundings gave a nobility to his 
obsequies rarely seen even in New York. 


‘It’s Too Hard’’ 


bg an eastern city dwells an editor one of whose ears 

is permanently affixed to the ground. He is auscul- 
tating the heart-throb of “the great common people” by 
a primitive method; he is seeking to discover what the 
public wants. Thoughts of the uplift and of one’s sacred 
duty to humanity, do not surge within this gentleman’s 
placid bosom. He is not a reformer, like the social 
worker ; not an educator, like the philanthropic moving- 
picture man. He is an editor. His one task and ambition 
is to guide the feet of his publication along financially 
profitable paths. His customary posture may not please 
the esthetic; but the esthetic are not paying his salary. 
But it does please the publishers, for it pays. Apparently 


too, it pleases the public. They give up money for it, 
and such sacrifice is ample proof that they want-it. 

When this gentleman on Sundays or vacation days un- 
bends. to exchange confidences with another editor, a 
smile such as lit the faces of the two augurs immortalized 
by Cicero, plays about the countenance of each. There 
are tricks in all trades. The heart-throbs of the great 
common people tells the earth-clinging editor that the 
great common people do not want to think. The public 
wants to be amused; and brevity is the soul of wit. If 
faintly reminiscent of a comic opera or a minstrel show, 
skits not exceeding 100 words, do not bear down too 
heavily upon the public’s staggering intellect. These con- 
tributions, however, approach the danger-line of thought. 
Reading is a slow process, an involved psychological 
operation, and “joke-smiths” sometimes use words that 
are hard to understand. Pictures, therefore, are better; 
not pictures that are painted; but photographs. A few 
lines of text, just enough to label the picture, may be 
allowed, but not more. Above all, never publish an 
article which presumes to intimate that most questions 
may be treated from divergent points of view. It may 
call for the exercise of the intellect and the effort will 
confuse the reader. Better contented error than troubled 
thought. 

Adhering faithfully to these simple principles, our 
editor with one ear to the ground has raised his magazine 
from the slough of despondent debt to the affluence which 
comes with a subscription list of half a million. But 
being an intelligent person, he regards his publication 
with what may be safely termed contempt. The outlook 
for art, he thinks, and literature is not dark, but quite 
black. “The people want to be amused, mostly by looking 
at pictures. If you don’t put them in your paper, they'll 
go to the ‘movies.’ People don’t think nowadays; they 
haven’t the time and it’s too hard.” We are a great 
people, no doubt, but “It’s too hard,” is a favorite motto. 
Perhaps this fact explains why low, tawdry magazines 
have a numerous audience, and why the “movies” are on 
Broadway, while Shakespeare is withdrawn in favor of 
a “tired business man” comedy. 


The Texas Lynching 


HE recent lynching in Texas is a particularly out- 
rageous instance of the altogether reprehensible as- 
sumption of authority on the part of a mob. A prisoner 
had been tried and convicted of a detestable crime, that 
was calculated to awake the righteous wrath of any man. 
He was found guilty and condemned to death. Justice, 
however, was not allowed to take its course. A group of 
irresponsible and unauthorized citizens forcibly seized 
the negro, bound him to a tree, piled fagots about him, 
and burned him to death. A crowd looked on and ap- 
plauded. 
No one indeed but a sentimentalist of the advanced 








type would deprecate the exaction of the full penalty for 
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the dastardly deeds that ended in the murder of an inno- 

cent woman. The black man richly deserved death. Nor 

would any normal person object if this retribution 

“had been meted out without delay. That too would be 
perfectly legitimate. But the manner of the execution 
is another story. In the first place the men who took the 
negro’s life had no authority to do so. They were private 
individuals and, as such, had no more right to put the 
prisoner to death than the criminal had to slay his victim. 
No doubt they would wax wroth over the insinuation 
that they are murderers. But what are they? Without 
authority to do so, they took a man’s life. That is murder 
and the man who does it is a murderer. 

This latest Texas lynching is particularly indefensible. 
The State was willing to punish the criminal as he de- 
served; the death sentence had been passed; there was 
absolutely no fear that it would not be carried out, and 
yet the mob defied law, order and decency and gave the 
world an example of brutality more worthy of savages 
than of civilized people. Surely Texas is not honored in 
these men, but then they constitute but a small fraction 
of the inhabitants of a great State notable for sturdy 
Americanism. 


LITERATURE 


XXVII—Silvio Pellico 


R. SAMUEL JOHNSON once said that he liked a little 
book, a book that he could take with him to the fire. I 
like little books too, and there are three small volumes written 
about a century ago that are special favorites of mine. Anyone 
who does not know them has a great pleasure in store, for to 
know them is to love them. They are Silvio Pellico’s “My Ten 
Years’ Imprisonment,” Chamisso’s “Peter Schlemihl or the Man 
That Lost His Shadow,” and Xavier de Maistre’s, “A Journey 
Round My Room,” and of these three Silvio Pellico’s is the 
greatest. It is just the simple story of what happened to him, 
the people he met, and the thoughts that came to him during the 
ten years’ imprisonment he suffered because he had joined a po- 
litical society that was under the ban of the Austrian rulers of 
Northern Italy. Pellico was a poet and his story is written 
from so close to the heart of nature that the book will live 
through many generations as a treasure-trove for discerning 
readers, and a consolation to the afflicted, for it has been trans- 
lated into all the European languages, and there are many 
editions of it in the original Italian. 

Silvio. Pellico was born at Saluzzo, Italy, in 1789, the year 
of the fall of the Bastille. Before he was ten years old he had 
written a tragedy on a theme taken from Macpherson’s “Ossian.” 
His boyhood years were spent in France, but at the age of 
twenty-one he returned to Italy to teach French at the Soldiers’ 
Orphans’ School at Milan. Here he met Vincenzo Monti, Ugo 
Foscolo and other Italian writers, wrote “Laodicea,” a tragedy 
in classical form, and one in romantic form entitled “Francesca 
‘di Rimini.” The popular young dramatist then became the tutor 
of Count Lambertenghi’s children and met at his table the dis- 
tinguished European literary folk who assembled there. He thus 
came to know Lord Byron, whose “Manfred” he afterwards 
translated, Madame De Staél, Friederich Schlegel, Manzoni and 
others. 

When thirty years old Silvio Pellico began the publication of 
II Conciliatore, which professed to be a literary journal, but it 
-was very difficult to keep literature apart from politics in those 





days, and besides the Austrian censor was not disposed to make 
fine distinctions between the two. A ruthless censorship ruined 
the periodical within a year. No wonder, then, that Pellico, 
like many a young Irishman during the nineteenth century, 
finding himself unable to get justice by legal redress, joined a 
revolutionary society. Though he was the mildest of men, his 
literary reputation made him a shining mark and when only 
thirty-one he was thrown into prison, tried as a conspirator and 
condemned to death. 

He found he could resign himself to death, but the thought 
of the poignant grief that would fall on his dear ones was beyond 
his power to endure, so he offered this noble prayer: “My God! 
from Thy hand I will accept all—for me all; but deign most 
wonderfully to strengthen the hearts of those to whom I was 
so very dear! Grant Thou that I may cease to be such to them 
now; and that the life of the least of them may not be shortened 
by their care for me, even by a single day!” 

His sentence was commuted, however, to fifteen years’ im- 
prisonment, so the next decade of his life he spent in a cell, 
being released by the general amnesty of 1830. In spite of his 
sufferings he lived to be sixty-five, wrote a number of other 
poems and plays, including a drama about Blessed Thomas 
More, and a religious manual on “The Duties of Man.” 

But Pellico’s greatest work is “My Ten Years’ Imprisonment.” 
The book opens with a straightforward preface which runs thus: 


Have I penned these memorials, let me ask myself, from 
any paltry vanity, or desire to talk about that self? I hope 
this is not the case, and forasmuch as one may be able to 
judge in one’s own cause, I think I was actuated by better 
views. These, briefly, were to afford consolation to some un- 
fortunate being, situated like myself, by explaining the evils 
to which I was exposed, and those sources of relief which 
I found were accessible, even when laboring under the 
heaviest misfortune; to bear witness, moreover, that in the 
midst of my acute and protracted torments, I never found 
humanity, in the human instruments around me, so hope- 
lessly wicked, so unworthy of consideration, or so barren of 
noble minds in lowly station, as it is customary to represent 
it; to engage, if possible, all the generous and good-hearted - 
to love and esteem each other, to become incapable of hating 
anyone; to feel irreconcilable hatred only towards low, base 
falsehood, cowardice, perfidy, and every kind of moral 
degradation. It is my object to impress on all that well- 
known but often-forgotten truth, namely, that both religion 
and philosophy require calmness of judgment combined with 
energy of will, and that without such a union, there can be 
no real justice, no dignity of character, and no sound 
principles of human action. 


From the austere character of this foreword, it may be in- 
ferred he expected that his prison journal would prove merely 
a collection of the serious moral reflections of an enforced 
recluse. But it is a simple, familiar story of human beings. At 
the beginning the author was in an ordinary prison having for 
companions criminals of all kinds, drunkards, women of the 
street, robbers and brawlers. The sympathy the sensitive young 
poet felt for a Magdalen is most touching, and the jeers of 
his companions were very natural. “As it is in prison,” he says, 
“so it is in the world. Those who make it their wisdom to fly 
into a passion, to complain, to defy, to abuse, think that to pity, 
to love, and to console yourself with fair and gentle thoughts and 


images that harmonize with humanity and its great Author, is all 


mere folly.” 

For a time Pellico was in the famous Venetian prison known 
as “Under the Leads,” the cells of which, being just beneath the 
roof, were intensely uncomfortable during an Italian summer. 
The simple story of his sufferings, his resignation, his gentleness, 
and his thoughtfulness for those around him, even for the 
jailer’s daughter, is a literary classic. Then came his transfer 
to the Fortress of Spielberg, where on April 10, 1822, he entered 
the underground prisons for what must have seemed practically 
a life-sentence. As he was never very strong, his health was 
soon undermined there and his end seemed near. Indeed the 
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patriot’s death was actually reported and caused great excitement 
in Italy. 

In the midst of all these sorrows, Pellico’s unselfish solicitude 
for others continued, the doubts about faith that he had enter- 
tained during his earlier years were dissipated, and in the midst 
of his sufferings religion became his greatest consolation. Not 
being allowed to write, only one letter reached his family during 
his imprisonment, and two tragedies that he composed had to be 
committed to memory because his jailers refused to furnish him 
with writing materials, for the Government feared his manu- 
scripts would find their way out of prison and influence his 
countrymen. 

It was under these circumstances that one of the kindliest 
books in existence was written. Cervantes, writing “Don 
Quixote” in a debtors’ prison where he was suffering for 
another’s fault is the only good parallel case we have, and Silvio 
Pellico’s “My Ten Years’ Imprisonment” is not dwarfed even 
by that comparison. James J. WALSH, M.D. 


REVIEWS 


The English Catholic Revival in the Nineteenth Century. 
By Paut Tuureau-Danoin, Secrétaire Perpétuel de l’Acadé- 
Revised and Re-edited from a Translation 
In Two Volumes. New 


mie Frangaise. 
by the late Wi_rrep WILBERFORCE. 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $11.00. 

There cannot be found in a single work a more satisfactory 
account of the “Catholic Revival” than M. Thureau-Dangin 
offers in these well-translated volumes. Evidently he mas- 
tered the vast literature bearing on the inception, progress 
and effects of the Oxford Movement, and with a French 
litterateur’s unerring logic and keen power of analysis he then 
gathered together his material and wove it into an absorb- 
ingly interesting narrative. After sketching, in an excellent 
introduction, the history of the Church in England since the 
days of Henry VIII, the author introduces John Henry 
Newman, the rest of the work’s 1,100 pages being practically 
the story of the great Tractarian’s influence on his age. 
About him are grouped all the other actors, for the closeness 
of their relations with Newman determines their prominence 
in the book. M. Thureau-Dangin is tender toward the Ritu- 
alists. He has no doubt about the good faith of such men 
as Pusey, Keble and Church, and seems to believe that, had 
they become Catholics, the Oxford Movement would have 
reached an abrupt conclusion, for their conversion would 
have discredited in the eyes of Anglicans the ideas that led 
up to it, whereas the gradual adoption of Catholic practices 
by Protestants has brought many individuals into the Church 
and is preparing large groups to enter it in future. On the other 
hand, however, Pusey’s illogical course has doubtless kept mul- 
titudes of Anglicans from becoming Catholics. 

Besides writing an enthusiastic appraisal of Newman's 
genius, the author gives discerning sketches of the character 
and career of Keble, Pusey, Hurrell Froude, Ward, Church, 
Wiseman, Manning, Faber, Samuel Wilberforce, and the latter’s 
gifted brother Robert, who died only a few weeks before 
the day set for his ordination as a Catholic priest. In the 
latter part of the work M. Thureau-Dangin describes the 
conflicts that took place between the Evangelicals and the 
Ritualists, gives a sympathetic account of the movement for 
reunion that Lord Halifax zealously strove to promote, and 
ends with the effects produced by Pope Leo’s Pontifical 
Letter Ad Anglos. Though the author wrote this book to 


give his fellow-countrymen a correct idea of the Catholic 
Revival in England, the work has been so excellently done 
that American readers who desire a clear, impartial and com- 
plete account of that interesting movement should read 
M. Thureau-Dangin’s brilliant work. The volumes are fur- 





nished with an excellent index and with portraits of Newman 


and Manning. It is a pity the book’s price is so high. 
W. D. 





Studies in Seven Arts. By ArrHur Symons. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 

In reading this stimulating book, we feel as one who with a 
cultured interpreter or guide is led from masterpiece to master- 
piece through some noble museum, and hears well-poised and 
illuminating comments and judgments on the marbles and can- 
vases glistening before him. Mr. Symons is original in his views 
and expresses them with decided distinction. His style is not 
only clear of the plebeian and the commonplace, it is that of a 
literary aristocrat. Here and there a hint and faint suggestion 
of Ruskin glimmers through the finely-chiseled prose. On reading 
the author’s description of the Cathedrals of Cologne, Amiens, 
Canterbury and Bourges we instinctively recall the glorious 
picture of St. Mark’s so familiar to the admirers of the great 
critic of “Modern Painters” and “The Stones of Venice.” Mr. 
Symons sets us before the writhing and tortured but living 
figures molded by Rodin, the paintings of Watts, Gustave 
Moreau, Monticelli and Whistler, makes us listen to a symphony 
of Beethoven, explains the ideas of Wagner and tries to solve 
the problem of Richard Strauss, analyzes the power and fascina- 
tion of Eleonora Duse and has a word even for the “Symbolist 
Farce.” In every chapter he is interesting. He is widely read 
and has a poetic insight into the beauty of the masterpieces 
which he sincerely admires. He thinks and writes like an artist. 
But he is too lenient toward art. He leaves the impression so 
commonly made by the neo-humanist school that art is its own 
law and end and that in order to represent movement, instinct, 
passion, life, it may dare and do anything. This is a dangerous 
assumption, and if logically pressed home by artists and writers 
of less restraint than Mr. Symonds would ultimately lead to 
moral depredation and the deterioration of art itself. 


i. CR. 





William Joseph Chaminade. From the French of Rev. 
Henry Rousseau, S.M. Translated by J. E. Garvin, S.M. 
Dayton, O.: The Brothers of Mary. $1.00. 

It is a pleasure to welcome this English edition of the life of 
Father Chaminade. He is not so widely known as he deserves 
to be; besides, an acquaintance with this great-hearted man and 
his remarkable apostolate is opportune at a time when the need 
of greater Catholic organization is keenly felt. Born in France 
in 1761, he was still a young priest when the violence of the 
Revolution broke over his beloved country. But he was no 
hireling. He remained at his post, and under a thousand dis- 
guises, in the midst of imminent dangers, he rendered signal 
service to the cause of religion during that perilous period. 
Persecution did not end with the close of the Reign of Terror, 
and when in 1797 a new Jacobin decree obliged Father Chaminade 
to seek a refuge at Saragossa, what a blessed exile it proved! 
For there, at the shrine of Our Lady of the Pillar, his future 
career was revealed to him. Through Mary, France was to be 
brought back to Jesus. During his three years’ sojourn in Spain, 
very definite plans had been drawn up, his soul had been steeled 
and strengthened, and no sooner had Father Chaminade been 
allowed to re-enter France than he undertook his gigantic task. 

Possessing a keen insight into the wants of the times, his first 
step was to form sodalities of young people. For this work he 
was so eminently qualified by nature and by grace, that he was 
soon surrounded by a throng of fervent sodalists. But he was 
not satisfied to labor for their personal sanctification only, he 
would transform them into zealous missionaries, and the sodality 
would become a center from which every kind of Catholic 
activity was to issue. The next step was to select from among 
the sodalists a chosen band known as the “religious staff.” They 
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took vows of chastity, obedience and devotion to the apostolate 
of youth, and they soon constituted the soul of the sodality. The 
final step in this regular gradation was the formation of two 
religious institutes, the Society of Mary, and the Daughters of 
Mary. Both of these Congregations spread rapidly during the 
lifetime of their saintly founder and grew so fast that today 
only sixty-four years after his death, the Society of Mary, in 
addition to its numerous foundations in almost every European 
country, includes two provinces in this country, as well as schools 
in Japan, the Hawaiian Islands, Honolulu and Northern Africa. 
mm Be 





On the Art of Writing. By Sir ArtHur QuiLteR-Coucn, 
M.A. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

“Let me say that of all the books written in these hundred 
years there is perhaps none you can more profitably thumb 
and ponder than ‘The Idea of a University’. . . . It 
has missed to be appraised at its true worth The 
book is so wise—so eminently wise—as to deserve being 
bound by the young student of literature for a frontlet on 
his brow and a talisman on his writing wrist.” That is what 
the author of this excellent volume thinks of Newman’s great 
work and he frequently quotes the Cardinal's writings to ex- 
emplify the literary virtues of accuracy, perspicuity, persua- 
siveness, and appropriateness. Burke is another of: Sir 
Arthur’s favorites and Shakespeare too of course. These are 
three masters he would have studied constantly by those who 
would learn the art of writing. Echoing Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’s advice to young painters the author observes: “The 
more extensive your acquaintance is with the works of those 
who have excelled, the more extensive will be your power of 
invention, and what may appear still more like a paradox the 
more original will be your conceptions.” He urges his young 
Cambridge hearers to practise verse assiduously if they 
would learn to write good prose for there is no better means 
of acquiring distinction of style. Always highly practical 
and rich in examples, the book gives young writers such ex- 
cellent precepts as these: 

(1.) Almost always prefer the concrete word to the 
abstract; (2) Always prefer the direct word to the cir- 
cumlocution; (3) Generally use transitive verbs, that 
strike their object; and use them in the active voice, 
eschewing the stationary passive with its little auxiliary 
its’s and was’s, and its participles getting into the light 
of your adjectives, which should be few. For, as a rough 
law, by his use of the straight verb and by his economy 
of adjectives you can tell a man’s style, if it be masculine 
or neuter, writing or “composition.” 


The chapter “On Jargon” is full of sage counsel for those 
fond of “bromides”; “Murder your darlings” is the ruthless 
command “fine” writers receive, and the pages “On Style” 
are among the best in the book. Though the chapters treat- 
ing of “Literature in Our Universities” do not seem to belong 
in a volume professing to teach the “Art of Writing,” they 
are very interesting and, like the rest of the book, are per- 
vaded by the author’s learning, humor and literary discern- 
ment. W. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Mr. Stephen Whitman’s “Children of Hope,” (Century, $1.40) 
is a whimsical tale of the adventures that befall a rather seedy 
gentleman and his three artistically ambitious daughters, when 
the coming of an unexpected fortune sent them on their first 
trip to Europe and enabled them to spend some months in Italy. 
It is overcrowded with incident and somewhat lacking in unity. 
It is a clean story, which is high praise in these days, but not 
very interesting——Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s “A Great Success,” 
(Hearst’s International Library, $1.25) is built on familiar lines. 








A clever lecturer yields for a time to the glamour of social dis- 
tinction and causes some heart-pangs to his devoted wife by his 
neglect. He is disillusioned in the end, and comes to recognize 
that he has underestimated the worth of domestic happiness. 
This effect is brought about by the wife, who forgets the pique 
of personal slights to save from a great misfortune the woman 
who threatens her own happiness. The book will add little to 
Mrs. Ward’s reputation, although its faults are mostly of a nega- 
tive character——In “Alice Devine,” (Bobbs-Merrill, $1.25) Mr. 
Edgar Jepson has strung together some satirical studies of Eng- 
lish life in a rather amusing way. The children in the story 
and Alice, who is only a grown-up child, are its best feature —— 
“The Proof of the Pudding,” (Houghton, Mifflin, $1.35) by Mered- 
ith Nicholson has a very unattractive girl as the chief character 
of the story. She associates with a worthless set and shows 
little affection for her benefactor, but secures a better husband 
than she deserves. “The Strange Cases of Mason Brant,” 
(Lippincott, $1.25) is the title of an interesting volume of de- 
tective stories by Nevil Monroe Hopkins. Radium and wiréless 
play deadly parts in certain murders that occur, but Mr. Brant, 
who is rather reminiscent of Sherlock Holmes, catches the cul- 
prits. 








Among recent books that little children will like are “That’s 
Why Stories” (Lothrop, Lee & Shepherd, $1.00), “Seven Fairy 
Tales from the Portuguese and Spanish” (Benziger, $0.30), and 
“Little Donald” (Benziger, $0.75). In the first, Ruth O. Dyer 
draws on her profound knowledge of fairy lore and gives satis- 
factory solutions of twenty-five problems that perplex little folk 
who visit the country. When she has explained, for example, 
“Why the Dandelion’s Stem is Short,” or “Why the Pine-Tree 
Moans in Winter,” the question is settled forever. Besides, 
there are lots of pictures. The fairy tales in the second little 
book are all of the orthodox type, with princesses, knights, 
wizards and spells figuring prominently in each. But Mrs. Innes- 
Browne’s story of “Little Donald” has to do with the romantic 
adventures of a poor Scotch boy of today. 





The Catholic Mind for May 22 is an excellent number to put 
into the hands of youths and maidens who, now that their school 
days are drawing to a close, have begun to think what career 
they will follow, for in choosing a calling, God’s claims must not 
be overlooked. In the opening paper of the issue Archbishop 
Hanna describes the thorough training the seminary gives the 
young men who as priests are to be “other Christs” and, like St. 
Paul, “God’s coadjutors” in saving souls. The Rev. Thomas M. 
Knapp, S.J., then tells the story of two young ladies, one of 
whom becomes a society leader and the other a Sister of Charity. 
He describes the lives they lead, and then asks the thoughtful 
reader which of the two really took “Her Place in the World” 
with credit and nobility. The refutation of a new slander that 
has been published about Father Damien has given the Catholic 
Standard and Times an opportunity to describe once more that 
heroic priest’s life of sacrifice and the article is reprinted in the 
current Catholic Mind to show our young people that the Church 
still produces men and women of lofty holiness. The number 
concludes with a short exposition of the advantages of the 
religious life. 





The valuable little book entitled “The Expansion of Chris- 
tianity in the First Three Centuries according to the Con- 
clusions of Harnack” (Herder, $0.50), is a good translation of 
the analysis the Rev. Jean Riviére made of this distinguished 
German scholar’s tribute to the Church. Part I deals with 
“The Facts” of Christianity’s spread: “The Historical De- 
velopment,” “Social Penetration,” and “The Geographical 
Development.” Part II takes up “The Causes”: “The En- 


vironment,” “The Christian Doctrine,” “The Christian Life,” 
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and “The Obstacles.” The work is an excellent apologetic. 
——“Behold: Thy King Cometh to Thee!” (Wagner, $0.60), 
by the Rev. J. R. Taylor, is well described as “plain and prac- 
tical instructions and readings for the preparation of first 
communicants.” In an appendix are added good counsels 
for a child’s first confession, but one of “The Seven Capital 
Sins” has been omitted. 





The May Month is a highly literary number. Edith Cowell 
contributes a diverting paper on “Some Relatives.” The 
Editor writes feelingly on the difference between “Poetry 
and Verse” and has chosen well the three poems he pub- 
lishes. Particularly appropriate for May is Theodore May- 
nard’s sonnet “Jn Domo Johannis” : 


Here rest the thin worn hands which fondled Him, 
The trembling lips which magnified the Lord 
Who looked upon His handmaid, the young, slim 
Mary at her meek tasks. And here the sword 
Within the soul of her whose anguished eyes 
Gazed at the stars which watched Gethsemane, 
And saw the sun fail in the stricken skies. 
In these dim rooms she guards the treasury 
Of her white memories—the strange, sweet face 
More marred than any man’s, the tender, fain 
And eager words, the wistful, human grace, 
The mysteries of glory, joy and pain, 
And that hope, tremulous, half sob, half song, 
Ringing through night, “How long, O Lord, how long?” 


Father Thurston tells about divers holy men of old who 
were addicted to multiplying their genuflections, St. Sabas, 
for example, contriving to get in 2,000 a day. H. S. Dean 
gives an appreciation of the late Wilfrid Ward, and the war 
is the theme of several other articles. 





President Wilson, in his essay “On Being Human” (Harper, 
$0.50), confirms his reputation as a sentence-builder. The book 
is a letter to the people, urging a clear-headed balance in these 
unbalanced times. The age demands, he says, not a fiery, bluster- 
ing type, but a shrewd observer, acting in accordance with the 
broad principles of history. Humanness is variously defined: 
“This is our conception of a truly human man; a man in whom 
there is a just balance of the faculties, a catholic sympathy— 
no brawler, no fanatic, no pharisee; not too credulous in hope, 
not too desperate in purpose; warm, but not hasty; ardent and 
full of definite power, but not running about to be pleased and 
deceived by every new thing.” And again: “The art of being 
human is the art of freedom and of force.” Mr. Wilson must, 
of course, suppose that the foundations of ideal humanness is a 
realization of the supernatural and a firm adherence to the 
moral law. Of these principles, however, he neither says nor 


hints anything. 





“Under the Country Sky” (Doubleday, Page, $1.25) by Grace 
S. Richmond is a book that suggests the freshness and purity 
of the open air. Georgiana Warne is a steadfast, devoted hero- 
ine, old-fashioned in her ideals, yet modern in her grasp of 
situations. Born to the country, she enters urban life by her 
marriage to the eminent surgeon, Dr. Craig, while her city-bred 
cousin, finds happiness by. settling in the country. The plot is 
well developed and leads to a satisfying conclusion. Though 
Mrs. Richmond is “the novelist of the home” she falls just a 
little this side of that reality which is desirable in novels of the 
home-life——In “First Base Faulkner” (Dodd, Mead, $1.25) 
“Christy” Mathewson of the New York “Giants” has written a 
healthy and interesting story for boys about the national pas- 


time. It is 2 real baseball story, dealing with the efforts of a 


manly fellow to win a place on the school team. The book is well 
written, showing the vigorous and cordial friendship of two 
friends, and will appeal to all boys who are interested in the 
great American game.——That dreary old theme, a married 





woman’s passion for a man not her husband, spoils “Those 
Gillespies” (Houghton, Mifflin, $1.35), Mr. William John Hop- 
kins’s recent novel. Otherwise his fertile imagination and 
whimsical style would have made the book worth reading —— 
With his usual literary skill Mr. Robert Herrick has told the 
story of “The Conscript Mother” (Scribner, $0.50), an Italian 
woman, who in her eagerness to see her son once more, actually 
penetrated to the firing line. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis: 


The Irish Orators, a History of Ireland’s Fight for Freedom. By Claude 
G. Bowers. Illustrated with Photographs. $1.50; Lyrics of War and 
Peace. By William Dudley Foulke, LL.D. $1.00. 


Catholic Truth Society, London: 
New Thought, Briefly Considered in Seven Letters. By Leslie Moore. 
Three pence; Everlasting Punishment. By Rev. at h Rickaby, S.J.; 
Caroline Chisholm, the Emigrant’s Friend. By lliot Anstruther; 


Chocolate Cigarettes and Other Stories. By Agnes Henderson; Pope 
oan. By Rev. Herbert Thurston, S.J.; Four Conferences. By the 
With Mary at Communion; With Jesus 


Ay. Rev. Monsignor Benson; 
at Communion; Christ the Healer; Maxims of St. Thomas Aquinas; 
With Jesus at Holy Mass. One penny each. 


The Canadian Messenger, Montreal: 
John de Brébeuf, Apostle of the Hurons; Gabriel Lalemant, Victim of 
the Iroquois; Anthony Daniel, Victim of the Iroquois; Charles Garnier, 
Victim of the Iroquois; Noél Chabanel, Missionary in Huronia. All by 
E. J. Devine, S.J. Five cents each. 


Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York: 
Discourses on the Sober Life. By Luigi Cornaro. 


Dodd, Mead & Co., New York: 
The New International Encyclopedia. 
XX, Polk-Shilluk. 


Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y.: 
The Mothers. By George Hirschfeld. Translated and with an Intro- 
duction by Professor Ludwig Lewisohn. $0.75; Tennis for Women. By 
Molla Bjurstedt and Samuel Crowther. Illustrated from Photographs. 
Tomlinson. — Illus- 


$0.25. 


Second Edition. Vols. XIX and 


$1.25; Scouting with Kit Carson. By Everett T. 
trated by John Frost. $1.25; Wild Animal Ways. By Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton. With 200 Drawings by the Author. $1.50. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York: 
$1.50; Impressions and Ex- 


Vision and Vesture. By Charles Gardner. 
periences of a French Trooper, 1914-1915. By Christian Mallet. $1.00; 
The Cathedrals of Great Britain: Their History and Architecture. By 
the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield. $1.75. 


Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston: 


A Song of the Guns. By Gilbert Frankau, R.S.A. Kitchener’s 


$0.50; 


Mob. By James Norman Hall. $1.25; What Is Your Legion? By 
Grace Fallow Norton. $0.25; Through Glacier Park: Seeing America 
With Illustra- 


First with Howard Eaton. By Mary Roberts Rinehart. 
tions. $0.75; . The Latchstring to Maine Woods and Waters. By 
Walter Emerson. $2.00; A History of the Third French Republic. By 
Cc. H. C. Wright. With Illustrations. $1.50; How to Thew the 
Mosses. By Elizabeth Marie Dunham. With Illustrations by the Author. 
$1.25; Under the Apple-Trees. By John Burroughs. $1.25. 


P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York: 
Idyls and Sketches. By Sister M. Blanche. 
for Boy Scouts. By Rev. Thomas S. McGrath. 


Little, Brown & Co., New York: 
Criminality and Economic Conditions. By William Adrian Bonger. $5.50. 


Longmans, Green & Co., New York: 
The Fruits of the Life of Prayer, Short Considerations on the Seven 
Words of Our Lord from the Cross. Written for the Use of an Inclosed 
Sister. By the late Rev. W. Maturin. $0.10; Devotions from 
Ancient and Mediaeval Sources (Western). Translated and Arranged 
by the Rev. Charles Plummer, M.A. $1.75. 


The Macmillan Company, New York: 
Battle and Other Poems. By Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. $1.25; _Fili- 
busters and Financiers: the Story of William Walker and His Associates. 
By William O. Scroggs, Ph.D. $2.50; Reveries Over Childhood and 
Youth. By William Butler Yeats. Illustrated. $2.00. 


Monastery of Gethsemani, Gethsemani, Ky.: 
Trappist Life at the Abbey of Gethsemani. $0.25. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York: 
On the Art of Writing. By Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, M.A. $1.50; 
A Month in Rome. y André Maurel. Authorized English Edition 
Translated by Helen Gerard. With 116 Illustrations and 32 Maps. $1.75; 
Unhappy in Thy Daring. By Marius Lyle. $1.35. 


Sherman, French & Co., Boston: 
Paradoxical Pain. By Robert Maxwell Harbin, A.B.,M.D. $1.25. 


Silver, Burdett & Co., New York: 
The Progressive Music Series. By Horatio Parker, Osbourne McConathy, 
Edward Bailey Birge, W. Otto Gelccgner. Catholic Edition. Edited by 
Right Rev. Joseph Schrembs, D.D., and Rev. Gregory Huegle, O.S.B. 
Book Two. $0.35. 

Small, Maynard & Co., Boston: 

One More Chance. By Lewis E. MacBrayne and James P. Ramsay. $1.50. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York: 
Father Bernard’s Parish. By Florence Olmstead. $1.25. 


Joseph F. Wagner, N. Y.: 


Plain Sermons by Practical Preachers, Original Sermons on the Gospels 
or Epistles of Ali the Sundays and the Principal Feasts. 2 Vols. $3.00. 


$1.00; The Prayer Book 
$0.15 and $0.35. 
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EDUCATION 


II—Going to College 


[7 is a very pleasant thing to look back upon one’s college days. 
You remember so vividly. that wide stretch of campus, with 
the college buildings looking out over its green lawn; you remem- 
ber the walks made historic by the promenades of thousands of 
the old boys; you remember the tennis courts, the baseball dia- 
mond, the football field; you remember the throngs of gay people 
who used to fill the high tiers of seats at the famous contests; 
you remember the days in early June when the green grass, and 
the budding trees, and the warm sunlight, and the blue sky were 
calling, calling in their insistent appeal to your willing heart; 
you remember the winter nights when under the crackling stars 
the world was a thing of white, and the snow and the cold were 
building fragile palaces with a defter hand than fairies ever 
dreamed; you remember the first days of the college year, when 
the old halls and the campus would wake up after the siesta of 
summer; you remember the companionships renewed, the glad, 
unselfish friendships, the month after month of joyous comrade- 
ship with those whom you loved and who loved you in return; 
you remember the commencement season, when after the glory 
of degree-giving and prize-awarding the splendor and gaiety 
would melt away, the fellowship of the year would dissolve, and 
only the lonely spirit of unavailing sadness would linger about 
the college grounds. You remember all these things, and many 
more that seem to elude the words you would voice them in, 
intangible things, subtle things, that steal into your soul with 
their facile charm and bring the tender, wistful longing to your 
eyes. 

All this is sentimental rhapsodizing, half-poetic reverie, a kind 
of harmless, minor lunacy, like dreams of Italian roses and sweet- 
scented nights under moon-bathed skies. But none of us is 
disposed to ask pardon for these backward glances, for they all 
seem too hallowed, and too precious, and too personal to admit 
of reproof. Moreover, whether we have gone to college or not, 
we all have our recollections of old, happy, far-off things, of 
sweet yesterdays that creep into our todays and make them 
mellow and warm and endurable. It helps us live more nobly, 
and plan more splendid mansions for future endeavor, if once 
in a while we open the flood-gates and bid the tide of memories 
advance, and let them surge lovingly and eagerly and beseech- 
ingly, flashing their glories in a light that never was on sea or 
land. 

But to be sentimental is a luxury; and we should not indulge 
too often if we would not have reminiscence become a cloying 
commonplace. It would be better now to view the college course 
a little more dispassionately and detachedly, and judge it as it 
unfolds itself rather than bless it with unqualified affection in 
after years, when days full of plotting and planning make aca- 
demic life seem the golden age. 


Wuat Is A CoLiecr? 


A college in full operation is a plant consisting of teachers and 
students, books and apparatus, laboratories and recitation rooms. 
If you should visit a typical American college, you would be con- 
vinced that all these elements unite to form a rather busy insti- 
tution. And they do. The business of education is a busy work. 
In the course of your visit you would hear a serious-looking 
youth translating into English Pliny’s letter to his emperor about 
the proposed treatment of the Christians; another analyzing the 
causes of Roman enmity against ancient Carthage; a third de- 
scribing the relations between medieval universities and the 
Papacy; a fourth explaining the matter of Doctor Johnson’s 
dictatorship in English letters of the eighteenth century; a fifth 
summing up the characteristics of the times of Frederick the 
Great. Or you could watch students conducting interesting ex- 








periments with test tubes and dry batteries; you could hear a 
class discussing the advantages and disadvantages of a protective 
tariff system; you could listen to the details of a contrast between 
William James’s theory of life and the opinions of Monsieur 
Henri Bergson. 

All this is very well; one would imagine that a college training 
surely justifies itself. And, all things considered, it undoubtedly 
does. But of all those young men whom you have seen in class- 
room or laboratory, how many really know what it is all about? 
A boy learns French, and chemistry, and economics, and history, 
but how vital to him are all these studies, how closely do they 
touch his actual life, how often do they impress on his personality 
something that may be considered of real worth? 


CURRENT Topics AT COLLEGE 


These are difficult questions to answer; probably in the present 
state of experimental psychology it is quite impossible to reach a 
definite conclusion. But if you go with these students to their 
rooms, or accompany them on their walks, or sit with them on 
the benches in the college yard, you will hear very little conver- 
sation that seems to demand a college education as a preparation. 
It would be absurd, of course, to expect the exuberant spirits of 
youth to make the text-book the burden of small talk, but it 
would appear reasonable to expect that small talk should not be 
the burden of conversation. It is interesting, to be sure, to dis- 
cuss the relative merits of two wrestlers, the reasons for the 
demoralization of a favorite professional baseball team, the 
claims to stellar fame of a popular vaudeville artist, the improve- 
ments in next year’s motor-cars, or the difficulty of playing a 
certain golf course in par. All of these subjects are current, en- 
tertaining, somewhat vital topics, and college men converse very 
fluently upon them. But there are other topics, just as alive, 
quite as up-to-date, and decidedly more important, upon which 
college men have rather unimportant opinions. Except among 
the students of the keenest minds there is very little enlightened 
talk on, let us say, the work of the sixty-third Congress, the 
probable causes of the present war, the expediency of an income- 
tax law, the most recent South American explorations, or the 
poetry of John Masefield. 


THE PLANE OF INTELLIGENCE 


Perhaps it is not altogether needful that college youths should 
have much discussion on these topics; sometimes men who are 
quite learned, who are full men in the Baconian sense, indulge 
in serious conversation less often than one might expect. After 
all, it is quite the fashion out of school as well as within to 
gossip rather than to converse. Nobody seems to wish his friends 
to discover that he views the world as aught but a play, and a 
pleasant comedy at that. It is a diverting little convention to 
which all of us, sooner or later, in some degree subscribe. 

It would be pleasing if one could be sincere in thus disposing 
of the matter; but one can be sincere in nothing but one’s charity. 
For the melancholy fact is that the majority of our sophomores 
and juniors, yes, and seniors, too, do not know anything very 
valuable about some of the comparatively important subjects. of 
the day; and their ignorance does not cause them a noticeable 
anxiety. Probably more than one college graduate who is out 
in life today will remember, when he looks back on his aca- 
demic years, that the general intelligence among the students was 
leveled down to a not very high plane. Men who knew more 
than their fellows had to be rather careful not to exhibit their 
knowledge too often; such erudition was respected, but not pre- 
cisely encouraged. To be a choice and master spirit was not 
identical with intellectual leadership, but rather with ability to 
measure up or down to the ideas of mediocrity in the mass; to 
be an average man, with a personality somewhat but not con- 
spicuously above the average. 
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Does THE COLLEGE STIMULATE? 


There may be many reasons why a college student may wish to 
seem unlearned; but undoubtedly the fact that he really is lack- 
ing in information is due, at least in a large part, to the wide- 
spread apathy among college men in regard to reading the news- 
papers, the better class of magazines, and books other than fic- 
tion. For most college youths a newspaper means the headlines 
of the first page, the athletic news, and the cartoons of a popular 
artist; a magazine means a collection of stories known as light 
fiction vamped out by indifferently clever writers for the delecta- 
tion of minds not given to high-power thinking; a book means 
a novel usually, rarely a volume of stimulating essays or a choice 
biography. 

To be very truthful about the whole matter the college course 
does not seem to make a sufficiently large number of boys awake, 
alive, eager to make the most out of the half a century, more or 
less, which they expect to live. And perhaps the best explanation 
of the problem, even if it be not a solution, is that the vast multi- 
tude of college students do not quite realize the worth of four 
years, they do not know the price at which to appraise it, they do 
not enjoy a sure vision of a certain goal, they do not experience 
a feeling of genuine, sincere purpose. They say that they go to 
college for education, but they speak a language of the lips, with- 
out the voice of the heart. JosepH F. WICKHAM. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Brownson House: Los Angeles 


N March, 1901, Rev. John J. Clifford, then assistant at the 
Cathedral, urged upon a group of Catholic women of the 
Cathedral Aid Society the need for Catholic social work in a 
crowded district of Los Angeles. He had been requested to do 
this by the pastor of the parish of Our Lady of Angels where 
the necessity was most urgent. The Rt. Rev. George Montgomery, 
who was at that time Bishop of the diocese, gave his hearty ap- 
proval to the project and until his departure for San Francisco 
was a strong supporter of the work. The name of the new settle- 
ment was suggested by Rev. John J. Clifford. It is the name of 
Orestes Brownson, the noted American Catholic writer, whose 
zeal in the service of truth was to be an inspiration to the work 
just begun. In June, 1903, the Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Conaty came to 
preside over the See of Monterey and Los Angeles. He at once 
became acquainted with the little settlement, though it was strug- 
gling to do the needed work only in a modest way and in 
most inadequate quarters. From that day, Bishop Conaty was 
the mainstay of the undertaking. 

In 1904, he purchased property and built the present set- 
tlement house at 711 Jackson Street, a location which was occu- 
pied in January, 1905; and, in 1913, he again demonstrated his 
faith in the enterprise by securing another and larger site where a 
greater settlement may be built. The name of Bishop Conaty 
is inseparably linked with all the success and development of 
Brownson House. 


A CoNSTRUCTIVE PURPOSE 


The purpose of Brownson House Settlement Association is 
best set forth in its constitution: 

The object of this Association shall be to establish and to 
maintain a Catholic Social Settlement which shall be a center 
for personal service and mutual helpfulness, for civic, social, 
and religious betterment in sections of Los Angeles where 
conditions of living are difficult, and where Catholics of poor 
circumstances and foreign birth abound; to preserve this 
spirit of mutual friendliness, respect and service, in all the 
relations of this Association with its neighbors of every 
race and creed. 


From this, it will be seen that the aim is to do constructive 
social work and to do it by a really cooperative method. To make 








its plans still more effective, Brownson House maintains a staff 
of experienced paid workers who devote all or part of their time 
to the work. At present, there are four such paid workers. These 
form a substantial nucleus about which the efforts of the volun- 
teer workers center, thus producing a higher efficiency. There 
are seventy-five volunteers, men and women, now in active ser- 
vice. In the present house the accommodation is unfortunately 
limited to two residents. In the proposed new settlement house 
there will be provision for a greatly increased number of resident 
workers. 

The neighbors of Brownson House are of many nationalities, 
races and creeds. Though Mexicans and Catholics largely pre- 
dominate, there are also Italians, Poles, French, Basque, Slay- 
onians, Portuguese, Japanese and also Jewish people from many 
countries. The privileges of the house are open to all without 
distinction and with absolutely no vexing conditions. 


Variep ACTIVITIES 


The activities of Brownson House are many and varied. They 
include a constant daily succession of clubs, classes, clinics, etc., 
at the settlement house besides the work which is carried on 
in the homes. Though it has taken many years of quiet, 
friendly contact to gain the influence in the community which 
Brownson House possesses today, yet a genuine friendship and 
a mutual confidence cannot be gained in any other way. Brown- 
son House has studiously avoided all formalism and rigidity; it 
had striven to retain its primitive flexibility and responsiveness 
to all real needs and to adapt itself to all changing conditions. 

The religious work for the Catholic neighbors, adults and 
children, has always been a prominent feature at the House. The 
Settlement’s most important function is to preserve and to 
strengthen the religious faith and practice of the immigrant, and, 
on this sound basis, to help him to adapt himself to the best 
American standards of living and citizenship. In many cases, 
primitive necessities must be supplied and external obstacles re- 
moved, before effective religious work can be done. Often specific 
living conditions, or other difficulties of long standing, have en- 
tailed results which have checked the development of spiritual 
aspiration, and these hindrances must yet be overcome. Mass 
is celebrated at the Settlement House every Sunday. Religious 
instruction classes are held on Sunday after Mass, and during 
the week. Many children are prepared for the Sacraments, and 
adults’ are brought back to the earnest practice of their early 


faith. 
CLuBS AND CLASSES 


During the week the calendar of House activities reveals a 
full program for each day and evening. There are separate 
sewing and housekeeping clubs for girls from under seven to 
over twenty years of age; for boys there is a workshop with a 
trained instructor. When the boys and girls become sufficiently 
proficient to make salable articles, these are sold, and the young 
maker receives the price minus the wholesale cost of the material 
used. Boys over twelve years of age may become Boy Scouts; 
the Brownson House Troop is now regularly enrolled as Com- 
pany A, 67th Infantry, United States Boy Scouts, and is doing 
remarkable work. There are sewing and social gatherings for 
women, in their own homes and in the Settlement House, with 
many practical benefits for the home. There is a library with 
good books for home reading and a story hour for little children. 
There are music lessons at a nominal price for children of talent. 
There are hot and cold shower baths, a playground, and a cloth- 
ing bureau. Several mornings are devoted exclusively to the 
tiny children who are not old enough to go to school, and there is 
an English and citizenship class for men and women. 


ENTERTAINMENTS AND Home Work 


Once a month a neighborhood entertainment is given and 
whole families come to enjoy the program. Many numbers on 
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these programs are contributed by the neighbors themselves. 
Once a week there is a neighborhood dance, and great care is 
exercised by the young people to maintain the high standard of 
these parties. National celebrations, private parties, and other 
social gatherings, etc., are sometimes held at Brownson House. 
The holidays are all remembered, and there are excursions, 
“hikes,” and picnics from time to time. 

The Settlement keeps ever in mind the importance of the 
home, and always seeks to keep well united father, mother and 
children, in order that they may advance together and develop 
their own resources. 

All the home work is under the direction of an experienced 
worker who is assisted by volunteer friendly visitors. Great 
care is taken to preserve always the genuine friendliness which 
characterizes the whole work. Mexican handiwork is sold, and 
employment secured, whenever possible, through the State Munic- 
ipal Employment Bureau and through private sources. A great 
effort is made to assist boys of working age to secure positions 
which promise advancement. 


CLINICS 


There are three clinics at Brownson House each week. One 
is for the crippled and deformed, and is under the charge of 
Dr. John Carling who volunteers his expert services and is as- 
sisted by Dr. Elizabeth Saphro. Many of the children have been 
cured of physical disabilities, and saved from the ranks of the 
handicapped. Another clinic is the Maternity Dispensary ‘for 
which the use of the House is given to the city on one morning 
each week. This work is in charge of Dr. Lyle G. McNeile, as- 
sistant health commissioner of Los Angeles, aided by Dr. Olga 
McNeile. Prenatal care and instruction are given to expectant 
mothers. Many unborn lives are preserved, and many little 
children come into the world endowed with a greater vitality 
and promise for the future, because of the care and instruction 
given in this clinic. The third clinic is the Infant Welfare Sta- 
tion, also under the Los Angeles Health Department which con- 
ducts six such stations in the city. Brownson House is placed 
at the service of the city for this work also. On one afternoon 
each week, the babies are brought for examination, proper feed- 
ing is prescribed and the mothers are carefully instructed. Miss 
Grace V. Ream and Dr. Elizabeth Saphro are in charge. Brown- 
son House is also one of the city pure milk distributing stations. 

Brownson House Settlement Association believes in educative 
and preventive work, and seeks to remove causes rather than to 
strive merely to palliate results. It cooperates with the many 
splendid public agencies of Los Angeles and keeps in close touch 
with them. It is endorsed by the Municipal Charities Commission 
and belongs to the National Federation of Settlements. 


SOCIOLOGICAL INSTRUCTION 


To advance the cause of education for social work in order 
to meet the pressing social needs of our time, Brownson House 
has provided lectures on social subjects. In the summer of 1914, 
Rev. Frederic Siedenburg, S.J., of the Loyola University School 
of Sociology, Chicago, gave twelve lectures in Los Angeles under 
the auspices of the settlement. Rev. Edward F. Garesché, 
S.J., of St. Louis lectured, under the same auspices, in October, 
1915. Since 1914, regular monthly social study meetings have 
been held at the Settlement House under the leaderships of 
prominent local social workers. Beginning January 11, 1916, 
these monthly meetings were developed into a regular course of 
weekly lectures planned and directed by Rev. William E. Corr. 
All lectures are open to the public. 


RESULTS AND NEEDS 


Brownson House is supported by the annual subscriptions and 
donations of generous people, and by an occasional campaign for 
funds. The subjoined figures will give some idea of the condi- 








Resi- 


tions at the House during the year ending March 1, 1916: 
dents, 2; paid workers (whole time), 2; paid workers (part time), 
2; volunteer workers, 75; new patients in dispensary, 235; babies 
in welfare station, 70; visits in homes, 1,200; garments collected 
(estimated), 6,000; books in library, 1,000; weekly deposit of 
books from public library, 50; distribution of milk (daily), 17; 
aggregate attendance (weekly), 1,500. 

The greatest specific need of Brownson House at present is 
the proposed new and more commodious Settlement House with 
increased provision for resident workers. In such a place as has 
been planned, the House’ can provide for the expansion 
and development of its many activities and yet preserve that 
neighborly and informal character which brings so closely to- 
gether the lives of its workers and the lives of its neighbors, 
with so much of benefit to both. Mary J. WoRKMAN. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


The fifth annual report of the United States Steel and Carnegie 
Pension Fund shows a disbursement of $2,234,410.75 since the 
inception of this plan. The total distribution for the year 1915 
was $659,389.42. The average age pension during this year was 
$62.84; the average service pension, $28.34; the monthly pension, 
$20.85. The smallest pension paid is twelve dollars a month, the 
largest not more than one hundred dollars a month. The fund 
itself consists of the old $4,000,000 relief fund established by 
Carnegie and $8,000,000 added by the Steel Corporation. In 
spite of the danger inherent in the power which a firm acquires 
over its men by the pension system, it is doubtless a great bles- 
sing to the workman provided that just wages are paid him at 
all times. 





The summer course in Church music, conducted under the 
auspices of the Society of St. Gregory, will be given at Balti- 
more, from July 24 to August 12, for all who wish to acquaint 
themselves more perfectly with this important feature of Church 
services. The class lessons in traditional Gregorian chant will 
be held twice a day under the direction of Rev. Leo P. Manzetti, 
who is likewise director of the Schola Cantorum of St. Mary’s 
Seminary, Baltimore. Besides the course in plain chant another 
class will be organized for the study and interpretation of poly- 
phonic and modern Church music and private lessons can likewise 
be had. The course is “lectural” in part only. Once the stu- 
dents have mastered the theory and principles of Gregorian and 
figured music they are formed into a real schola for the rendi- 
tion of each. 





The problem of rural credits calls for most serious attention, 
not merely that the American farmer may be saved from fre- 
quent danger of complete ruin, but likewise that the welfare of 
consumers in our cities may be safeguarded. The realization of 
this fact led to the appointment of two commissions whose duty 
it was to study agricultural operations in Europe. Their recom- 
mendations brought about the introduction of the Moss-Hollis 
Bill now pending in Congress. Writing in the Central-Blatt and 
Social Justice, Mr. Louis Budenz states that the rural credit 
methods of Europe, including the famous Reiffeisen system, are 
inadequate for our newer and more extended needs, while the 
Moss-Hollis Bill will answer them satisfactorily. He has the 
following urgent appeal to make to our Catholic societies: 

The desirability of the proposed legislation is certainly 
apparent, and the review of the Moss-Hollis Bill should serve 
to show that that measure meets the requirements of the 
present time in the agricultural industry. Our Catholic so- 
cieties throughout the country should interest themselves 
actively in this matter. This is par excellence a reform 
measure in the interest and for the welfare of the middle 
class. And middle class reforms, measures that will tend to 

strengthen that division of society and to prevent a further 
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deterioration of its members into the ranks of the proletariat, 
particularly commend themselves to us. They are in fact 
the objects of our special consideration and solicitude. In 
our district leagues and local organizations, particularly in 
the farming districts, this important piece of legislation 
should be discussed and action should be taken whereby it 
will be materially advanced toward passage and a place on 
the statute books. Up to the present time, it has been en- 
tirely too much neglected. 


The Bill provides for a non-partisan Federal Farm Loan 
Board, consisting of the Secretary of the Treasury and four 
members appointed by the President, all of whose time must be 
devoted to this work. The loans to farmers are to be made by 
twelve or more Federal land banks, each operating in a separate 
district. The further details of the Bill are briefly outlined in 
the article quoted. 





“Preserve our ancient names!” was the appeal made to the 
United States Government by the Blackfoot Indians. They 
asked that white men’s names should not be given to the 
mountains, lakes, rivers, waterfalls, and other natural features 
of Glacier National Park, in Montana, which had been sold 
by them to the Government in 1896, “Time was,” the Indians 
said, “and not so long ago, when we owned all the country 
from Saskatchewan to Yellowstone and from the summit of 
the Rockies eastward for some hundreds of miles. We desire 
to have some memorial of our wise and brave fathers who 
ruled that vast domain, and what more fitting than that their 
own mountains should be their monuments?” To take the 
Indian names from the scenic features of the National Park 
would be to deprive the Park of much of its charm and 
poetry. There is beauty as well as historic association in 
the ancient names that still remain throughout our land in 
memory of a race that has almost passed way. They are 
likewise, it is true, a sad and terrible reproach to the nation 
which has practically exterminated the tribes of the Red Man. 
Perhaps the darkest page in American history is that which 
tells of the white man’s cruelty, faithlessness and injustice 
toward the Indian aberigines. Many of the most hideous 
and pitiful tales of starvation and destruction are not even 
recorded, or can only be learned from scattered allusions, 
such as may be found in Laveille’s “Life of Father De Smet.” 
Worst of all was the unscrupulous attempt made, under Gov- 
ernment protection, to rob the Indian of that Faith which 
the early Catholic missionaries had implanted in his heart 
at the cost of heroic labors and terrible sacrifices. Catholic 
Spain preserved, educated and Christianized the barbarous 
tribes wherever the missionary’s cross was planted; but 
Puritan and non-Catholic America relentlessly hunted, 
butchered or starved the Indians. The white man’s plighted 
word was broken in the most criminal ways and his vices 
were communicated to the children of the forest, who in the 
hands of the missionary had shown themselves amenable to 
all the doctrines and practices of Christianity. History has 
scarcely begun to record the full truth. It were but fair to 
afford what spiritual and temporal blessings we can to the 
small remnant of these tribes to repay them for the wrong 
done their fathers. 





The fiftieth annual report of St. Francis Hospital, New York, 
tells of the magnificent work accomplished during half a cen- 
tury by the Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis. Their hospital, 
as the medical staff of the institution states, “occupies the en- 
viable position of one whose sole duty is the care of the sick 
poor.” The sixth of their house rules expressly provides that, 
“The poor will always be received free of charge. Those who 


are able will be expected to pay a moderate sum toward the 
support of the hospital.” 


On May 1, 1865, one Sister and a 





postulant came from St. Peter’s Hospital in Brooklyn to two 
totally empty and unfurnished houses obtained through a loan: 
The Sisters had no means whatever, and no financial sup- 
port, but simply willing hands and stout hearts, and that 
firm belief in a Divine Providence and confidence in the 
generosity of the people, which have ever been the strong 
staff of these Sisters. The loaf of bread that the postulant 
brought was their sole food supply for the first day, and 
the empty straw tick that each carried, after being filled 
with straw by a friendly undertaker in the neighborhood, 
was the only furnishing for their humble quarters. 


So the great work was begun, and in this spirit it has been 
carried on to the present day. Harboring 351 patients during 
the year 1865, the Sisters, after half a century of devoted labor,” 
are able to show a record of 3,808 cases cared for in 1915, with 
2,037 operations performed and 122,559 days’ treatment given 
in that single year. Success has not lessened their love of 
poverty and simplicity. They are called “Sisters of the Poor” 
not merely because the sick poor have the first claim on their 
service, but “because they themselves are to be poor, alike in 
everything unto these.” From the training school which is now 
to be established in the hospital, for the benefit of the younger 
Sisters, will go forth in time to come the highest type of the 
trained nurse. It is in such as these that the charity of Christ 
resplendently manifests itself within the Catholic Church. 





The rector of Trinity Episcopal Church in Newark, “a fash- 
ionable downtown church” of that city, was recently requested 
by members of his vestry to hand in his resignation. The invi- 
tation, he said, was due to his refusal to suppress passages in his 
sermons calculated to make sinners feel uncomfortable. Other 
reasons may likewise have existed, judging from the subjects of 
some of his sermons. The instructions which the minister claims 
were given him by the vestrymen of his church, afford an inter- 
esting illustration of what is likely to be expected today of 
clergymen outside the Catholic Church. The Newark minister 
thus pictures the situation: 


Not long ago I was deeply distressed by having a member 
of the vestry say, in a serious, friendly conversation, that 
his idea of running a church was that it should be run, just 
as a grocery store is run, to please the patrons. No one 
could run a successful grocery store, he told me, who let his 
private convictions interfere with his selling his patrons what 
they wanted, liquor or anything else. About the same time 
I was told by another member of the vestry that the plain 
indication on my part that I thought there were sinners in 
Trinity would give offense, and I was asked to strike out 
of a sermon that was to be published the clause in which the 
reference occurred. Somewhat later the same member, the 
dominating member of the vestry, said to me as there 
were probably nine sinners to one saint in the church he 
thought that I ought to preach to please the sinners, to 
preach, that is, so as not to make them uncomfortable when 
they came to the church, not to irritate them. 


Whatever the aberrations of the Newark rector may have 
been, he has touched upon a vital point. We hear a great deal 
in the Protestant churches, as he says, of a God of infinite love 
whose justice is greatly ignored. Yet this too must be infinite. 
“We hear it said that hell is an old wives’ tale, incompatible with 
belief in this good God. I tell you this God mentioned here is 
of recent man-made manufacture and never the Father of Jesus 
Christ, Our Lord.” Sincere men are weary of the slurring and 
denial of essential truths. The Catholic Church offers to them 
the one safe refuge. Nothing is of greater importance, there- 
fore, than that her Divine credentials be made known to the 
modern world, to enable men to see the one truly “evangelical” 
Church, in which alone the whole Gospel of Christ is preached 
without attenuation or respect of persons. The sermons heard 
in many non-Catholic churches seem to indicate that the instruc- 
tions given the Newark vestrymen, though seldom se plainly 
expressed, are complied with frequently enough. 








